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THE 
APPROACH SCENERY 


By 
KATHARINE CHORLEY 


nessed a reaction from many angles against neo-classic 

formalism. One of the most fascinating and revolutionary 
aspects of this reaction was the new approach to nature. Perhaps 
for the first time in the history of Western Europe cultivated 
people sought out wild country, and in particular mountain 
country, for its own sake, or more precisely in order to experience 
as ends in themselves sensations derived from wild country. Close 
and subtle observation of wild nature was not altogether new, nor 
the capacity to reproduce it in noble poetry. Homer could 
describe Odysseus struggling to swim to land after his raft had 
been wrecked with a directness of sea knowledge and an evocation 


of significant detail which has never been surpassed down the 


centuries: 


_,..a great wave bore him to the rugged shore. . . . He rushed in, 
and with both his hands clutched the rock, whereto he clung till 
the great wave went by. So he escaped that peril, but again with 
backward wash it leapt on him and smote him and cast him forth 
into the deep. And as when the cuttle-fish is dragged forth from 
his chamber, the many pebbles clinging to his suckers, even so 
was the skin stripped from his strong hand against the rocks, and 
the great wave closed over him. . . . He rose from the line of 
roa tt that belch upon the shore, and swam outside, ever looking 


T= MIDDLE DECADES of the eighteenth century wit- 


landwards, to find, if he might, spits that take the waves aslant, 

and havens of the sea. But when . came in his swimming over 

against the mouth of a fair-flowing river, whereby the place seemed 

best in his eyes, smooth of rocks, and withal there was a covert from 

—— Odysseus felt the river running, and prayed to him in 
cart. ... 
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Virgil knew about storms in the Mediterranean. There is no 
secondhand generalized observation in the famous account of 
neas’ ship running helplessly on to a lee shore; the sou’-wester 
thick with tempest, the shoreward-rolling vast waves, the cries 
of men and creaking of cables, the clouds snatching sky and day 
from the Trojans’ eyes, black night brooding over the sea, 
thunder from pole to pole, and then the sky livid with lightning +t 
flashes . . . the snapping oars, the prow hurled round so that the 


ship takes a sheer mountain of water broadside on and the yawning | ™ 
sea shows ground beneath the waves and the surges are seething 7 
with sand. Homer or Virgil could describe the most savage — 7 
aspects of nature, but they do not appear to have enjoyed + a I 


kind of scenes which called up associations of violence and ) 
danger. What Homer liked can be seen perhaps from his P 
exquisite choice of similes: , 


. . . even as in a garden a poppy droops its head aside, being heavy | 
laden with fruit and the pil of spring; so bowed he his head i 


laden with his helm. pe 

Or, ol 

The bow-string which rang sweetly at the touch, in tone like a | ev 
swallow. 


It is nature tamed in a garden for the use and enjoyment of men, 
or nature in beneficent mood, secretly heralding the return of 
spring in the scarcely heard notes of the swallows who will build 

eir nests once again in the crannies of barns and houses. And 
the nature that appealed to Virgil is depicted for us in the rather » Bi 
artificial pastoralism of the Eclogues or the honest and tender | P€ 
husbandry of the Georgics which are inspired, as Mr. Day Lewis | P 
has pointed out, by a “practical love.” WI 

Indeed, it is not an over-sweeping generalization to assert | © 
that from the earliest classical times until the eighteenth century, | W! 
nature seems to have given pleasure in the frame of a kin 
relationship with man. The medieval lyrists, whose delight in | © 
bird-song and flowers is so spontaneous, seldom stray beyond | fo 
the confines of friendly woods and streams and fields. Dante | 5 
uses the allegory of a grim and difficult mountain descent during | P 
the Inferno, but we may infer that the kind of mountain scene | Of 
which pleased him is that which he sketches in a few lovely lines } hi 
in the Paradiso: scl 
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no And as a mountain looking on a lake 

of Mirrors itself to see itself adorned, 
ter How fair it is with sweet young flowers and grass. 
ies 


i. With the Renaissance flowering in England and France there 

Y | is a return to Virgilian pastoralism, but shot, as sometimes in 
" Ronsard and du Bellay, with gleams of a deep and simple love for 
ra the poets’ native countryside. And in Italy, to draw out the 
ne | tgument from another art, Perugino was finding out how to 
4 render natural objects bathed in light and separated in space. 

. There are entries in Leonardo’s note-books dealing with methods 
. of representing a mountain landscape and drawings which show 
id | how deeply he was interested. The painters, clearly, were be- 
ginning to use nature as far more than a conventional background 
for their figure pieces. But though the background is no longer 
conventional, it is still a background; nature is never the whole 
Vy | purpose of a picture, just as in its own right it is never made the 
ad purpose of a major poem—a consideration which can lead us 
perhaps into the heart of Shakespeare’s attitude. Of course he 
observed nature with rare insight. No-one before or since has 
a | evoked a mountain dawn with the felicity of: 


. .. look, love, what envious streaks 


n, Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 
of Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
7 | Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 


er » But he observed en passant. The image printed on his memory, 
perhaps from some view of the Welsh hills, is incidental to his 
is | purpose. It flashes into consciousness while his mind is engaged 
with the midnight meeting of Romeo and Juliet which must 
rt | end with the first light for safety’s sake. Shakespeare does not 
. | write poems to Sunrise like Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

‘ Summing up, it can perhaps be said that before the eighteenth 
century many people had a practical love of nature, not a few 
d | found pleasure in the lyrical aspects of scenery and occasionally 
re | some rare mind experienced isolated moments of intense visual 
appreciation, at a level above beneficial associations or the appeal 
of charm. But until the eighteenth century no poet had drawn 
his central inspiration from untamed nature, no-one had con- 


sciously sought for spiritual values, which they felt the lack of 


t 
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elsewhere, in wild nature, none had reflected upon their experience 
and thought up a philosophy of natural beauty. 

The poet James Thomson is usually regarded as the initiator in 
this country of the new approach to scenery. “Nature” is the 
essential theme of his long poem, The Seasons, the first part of 
which was published in 1726. But for the purposes of this essay, 
it will be clearer to trace the beginning of the movement through 
the mind of Thomas Gray. 

In 1737, Gray went abroad for two and a half years with 
Horace Walpole and in the earlier course of this journey visited 
the Grande Chartreuse. He wrote home to his mother: 


It is six miles to the top, the road runs winding up [the mountain], 
commonly not six feet broad; on one hand is the rock with woo 
of pine-trees hanging overhead; on the other, a monstrous precipice, 
almost perpendicular, at the bottom of which rolls a torrent, that 
sometimes tumbling among the fragments of stone that have fallen 
from on high, and sometimes precipitating itself down vast 
descents with a noise like thunder, tvhich is made still greater from 
the echo from the mountains on each side, concurs to form one of 
the most solemn, the most romantic, and the most astonishing 
scenes I ever beheld. . . . This place St. Bruno chose to retire to 
and upon its very top founded the aforesaid convent. . . . The 
penal us to spend the night there and to stay some days “ah 
them; but this we could not do, so they led us about their house, 


which is, you must think, like a little city; for there are 100 fathers, | 


besides 300 servants, that make their clothes, grind their corn, press 


their wine, and do everything among themselves: the whole 
is quite orderly and simple; ne Fo of finery, but the wonderful 
decency, and the strange situation, more than supply the place of it. 
In the evening, we descended by the same way, passing through 


many clouds that were then forming themselves on the mountain’s | 


side. 


In 1765, he visited the Scottish Highlands and wrote of the 


mountains he had seen, Ben Lawers, Ben More, Schiehallion | 


“spiring from the clouds,” that since he saw the Alps he had seen | 


nothing sublime (italics mine) till now: 


The Lowlands are worth seeing once, but the mountains are 
ecstatic and ought to be visited in pilgrimage once a year—a fig [| 
for your poets, painters, gardeners and clergymen, that have not 
been among them; their imagination can be made up of nothing | 
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but bowling-greens, flowering shrubs, horse-ponds, Fleet ditches, 
shell grottoes, and Chinese rails. 


In 1767, he paid his second visit to the Lake District and kept a 
Journal of his tour which contains some of his most sensitive 
writing about wild scenery. It is hard to choose a single quotation 
to show his quality, but perhaps this account of a walk from 
Keswick to Borrowdale early on an October morning exhibits 
the range of his appreciation: 


... the grass was cover’d with a hoar-frost, which soon melted and 
exhaled in a thin blewish smoke. Cross’d the meadows obliquely, 
catching a diversity of views of the hills over the lake and islands, 
and changing prospect at every ten paces . . . drew near the foot of 
Walla-Crag, whose bare and rocky brow, cut perpendicularly down 
above 400 feet, as I guess, awefully overlooks the way: our path here 
tends to the left and the ground gently rising, and cover’d with a 
glade of scattering trees and bushes on the very margin of the water, 
opens both ways the most delicious view that my eyes ever beheld. 
Behind you are the magnificent heights of Walla-Crag; opposite 
lie the thick hanging woods of Lord Egremont, and Newland- 
valley, with green and smiling fields embosom’d in the dark cliffs; 
to the left the jaws of Borrodale, with that turbulent chaos of 
mountain behind mountain roll’d in confusion; beneath you and 
stretching far away to the right, the shining purity of the Lake, just 
ruffed by the breeze enough to show it is alive. . . . 


| Gray also visited Gordale Scar and Malham Cove in the West 
| Riding, those limestone fantasies which as exhibitions of rock 
;] ¥ architecture are stranger than anything to be foundi n the Lake 
t. | District. He was duly impressed and mentions that prints have 
| been engraved of the Scar. 


Gray represents the new movement at its best, and had its 


| development been left to men like him it might have passed 


fairly smoothly into the profound nature poetry of Wordsworth, 
escaping a great deal of sensationalism, exaggeration and absurdity 


| on the way. But even he is not altogether immune from the 


fashionable concepts by means of which his contemporaries were 
defining natural beauty and explaining to their own sophisticated 
satisfaction the attraction they felt for wild and spectacular 
country. In 1757, Edmund Burke had published his Philosophical 
enquiry into the origin of our ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful, 
in which he suggests that pain and terror 
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.. . if the pain is not carried to violence, and the terror is not con- 
versant about the present destruction of the person, as these emotions 
clear the parts, whether fine or gross, of a dangerous and trouble- 
some incumbrance, they are capable of producing delight; not 
pleasure but a sort of deli htful horror, a sort of tranquillity tinged 
with terror; which, as it belongs to self-preservation, is one of the 
strongest of all the passions. Its object is the sublime. Its highest 
degree I call astonishment; the subordinate degrees are awe, 
reverence and respect. . . . 
Beauty, he suggests, is a quality in things that produces pleasure 
and he notes that the beautiful and the sublime are sometimes 
found united but must not be confused since they spring from 
different sources. 

The influence of Burke can be discerned in Gray’s Scottish 
letters, in his use of the epithet “sublime’’ for example, and in his 
exclamation: “None but those monstrous creatures of God know 
how to join so much beauty with so much horror.” (Readers of 


Mr. Belloc’s Path to Rome will — the crude prototype and | 


marvel at its transformation into that superb passage beginning 
“Here were these magnificent creatures of God, I mean the 


Alps. . . .”) The combination of beauty and safely distanced [| 


horror made the core of mountain experience for the eighteenth 
century connoisseur of scenery, and Burke had satisfactorily told 
him why. But Burke did not invent the ingredients of the 


sublime. So far back as 1702, Addison had returned via Switzer- 


land from a tour in Italy and wrote of “The Alps, which are 


broken into so many steeps and precipices, that they fill the mind | 


with an agreeable kind of horror.” In this Addison was a true 


precursor of the romantic tourist delighting in the cocktail kick | 


of an exciting situation which he might savour whilst knowing 
very well that he would come to no harm. West, the author of 
the Antiquities of Furness, who wrote the earliest guide-book to 
the Lake District in the 1770's, sums it up perfectly: 

If a stranger to this scene, and he does not feel himself touched 
with one of the most pleasing emotions, I should consider him 
destitute of common sensibility. For in the midst of apparently great 
danger he will soon find there is really none at all. . . . 


Burke’s book was immensely popular, and before the end of 
the century had run into eight editions. Its effect was often 


unfortunate since it could be made to encourage a self-conscious } 
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and artificial titivating of the emotions expressed with a good deal 
of absurd sensationalism. Take Mrs. Radcliffe, the “terror” 
novelist, describing an ascent of Skiddaw: 


About a mile from the summit the way was, indeed, dreadfully 
sublime, lying for nearly a mile along the edge of a precipice, 
that passed, with a swift descent, for probably near a mile, into a 
glen within the heart of Skiddaw; and not a bush or a hillock 
interrupted its vast length, or, by offering a mid-way check in the 
descent, diminished the fear it inspired. The ridgy steeps of Saddle- 
back formed the opposite boundary of the glen, and though really 
at a considerable distance, had, from the height of the two mountains, 
such an appearance of nearness, that it almost seemed as if we could 
spring to its side. How much, too, did simplicity increase the 
sublime of this scenery, in which nothing but mountain, heath and 
sky appeared. 

But our situation was too critical or too unusual, to permit the 
just impressions of such sublimity. The hill rose so closely above the 
— as scarcely to allow a ledge wide enough for a single 


There is nothing here of the genuine apprehension felt by a 


_ modern mountaineer when confronted by some situation which 


he thinks may be beyond his human strength and skill to cope 
with. Mrs. Radcliffe was obviously extracting the most refined 
Burkeian sensations from her supposedly fearful situation. 

The particular cult of the Lake District was already well 


| established when West wrote his guide-book. Gray was not a 
newcomer. The first to draw the Lake Country into the romantic 


orbit was John Brown, a minor canon of Carlisle and a consider- 
able writer of his time. He visited Keswick in 1753 and wrote a 
long description of the lake and surrounding mountains which is 
vivid and apt, but he cannot forbear the typical conclusion: 


. . . I should tell you that the full perfection of Keswick consists 
of three circumstances—beauty, horror and immensity united. 
. .. To give you a complete idea of these three perfections as they 
are joined in Keswick, would require the united powers of Claude, 
Salvator and Poussin. The first should throw his delicate sunshine 
over the cultivated vales, the scattered cots, the groves, the lake, 
and wooded islands; the second should dash out the horror of the 
rugged cliffs, the steeps, the hanging woods, and foaming water- 
falls, while the pine: pencil of Poussin should crown the whole 


with the majesty of the impending mountains. 
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The reference to painters introduces another aspect of the cult 
of wild nature. The romantic tourist was primarily interested in 
the emotions engendered by looking at beautiful or sensational 
scenery, but the tourist in search of the “‘picturesque” was more | 
objective in his approach. He looked for aesthetic qualities in the || o 
scene itself. A curious reference back from scenery to painting 
was thus set up and a man of taste might assess the merits of a view | Of 
solely in terms of its pictorial qualities. Hence the application of {| © 
the epithet “picturesque” to landscape. This approach was no | It 
doubt fostered by a cultivated familiarity with the work of of 
the early English landscape painters, in particular Richard Wilson _ 


(1712-64) and a little later the water-colourists such as Thomas |) £21 
Smith of Derby, who painted in the Lakes and Peak Districts, |) he 
and the two Cozens, the latter of whom made many superb pic 
drawings in the Alps in 1776. It was fed too by the passion for || 
landscape gardening whereby a gentleman welded his park into | rs 

the 


the surrounding ser by means of suitable vistas, clumps of 
trees cunningly disposed on a distant hillside and other devices. |, ™ 
The Rev. W. Gilpin, who wrote Observations chiefly relative | ™ 
to Picturesque Beauty, a series of works on English scenery, pub- [, 4if 
lished in the last quarter of the century, may be regarded as the |) ' ' 
self-constituted high priest of the picturesque. He says that he 
intended his title simply to denote “that kind of beauty which ' wh 
would look well in a picture.” His books had a great vogue, but | 
the whole attitude invited preciosity and silliness and Gilpin | 
himself was pungently ridiculed by the anonymous author of | 
Dr. Syntax (a skit on the Gilpin tours) supported by Rowlandson’s ) 
pencil. A few years later, Thomas Love Peacock made his steel- || B 
edged fun out of the extravagances of the landscape gardeners. |) th 
Headlong Hall near Capel Curig is the seat of aWelsh squire taken } 
up with all the fashionable movements, and among his guests at | ht 
a Christmas house-party we find Jo 


. . . Mr. Marmaduke Milestone, a picturesque landscape gardener |} pl, 
of the first celebrity, who was not without hopes of ersuading | of 
Squire Headlong to put his romantic pleasure-grounds under a | wi 
— of improvement, promising himself a signal triumph for | sn 


is incomparable art in the difficult, and therefore glorious, achieve- ev. 
ment of polishing and trimming the rocks of Llanberris. . . . Mr. ru; 
Milestone observed there were great capabilities in the scenery, ch 


but it wanted shaving and polishing. If he could but have it under | TI 


| 
na 
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sult his care for a single twelvemonth, he assured them no-one would 
in | be able to know it again. 


The romantics and the votaries of the picturesque shaded 
off into each other. Brown, for instance, clearly felt both types 
of appreciation. But in order to understand the later development 
of the romantic movement, it is important to emphasize that the 
of | carly romantic approach was already subjective, in the sense that 
it was concerned not with the objective picture-making qualities 
| of a scene, but with its power to stimulate various non-aesthetic 
| emotions. The nature mysticism of Wordsworth raises problems 
| far beyond the scope of those with which we are concerned 
here, but his line of descent is from the romantic rather than the 


ore 


o 


picturesque. 
for || It would be wrong to stress overmuch the extravagances and 
‘to || affectations of the new movement and so allow them to mask 


of || the underlying deep feeling for wild nature which had developed 
/ and which was satisfying some hunger in eighteenth-centu 

_ minds which had not been felt or had been satisfied Sona 

b- / different means by preceding generations. Hence, before trying 

he |) to account for this revolution in feeling for nature, it will restore 

he | the balance to quote from Boswell’s diary for July 1763 an entry 

ch ' which shows the new love of wild nature at its most genuine: 


Ogilvie then said that Scotland had a great many noble wild 
¢ |) Prospects. “Sir,” said Johnson, “I believe you have a great many 
7 noble wild prospects. Norway, too, has some noble wild prospects; 
28 f and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. 
el- || But, Sir, 1 believe the noblest prospect that a Scotsman ever sees is 
rs. |} the road which leads him to England.” 
en | We gave a roar of applause to this most excellent sally of strong 
at | humour. At the same time, I could not help thinking that Mr. 
Johnson showed a want of taste in laughing at the wild grandeur of 
} nature, which to the mind undebauched by art conveys the most 
er || pleasing awful, sublime ideas. Have I not experienced he full force 
ng | of this when gazing at thee, O Arthur Seat, thou venerable mountain! 
_4{ whether in the severity of winter thy brow has been covered with 
‘or | snow or wrapped in mist; or in the gentle mildness of summer the 
fe- — evening sun has shone upon thy verdant sides diversified with 
fr. | rugged moss-clad rocks and rendered religious by the ancient 
‘y> { chapel of St. Anthony. Beloved hill, the admiration of my youth! 
ler | Thy noble image shall ever fill my mind! 
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A year earlier, passing through Edinburgh, Boswell turned aside 
to gaze at Arthur’s Seat and recall his rambles over the mountain 
as a lad when he had “felt the raptures of a soul filled with ideas 
of the magnificence of God and his creation.” He concludes that 
he is surely much happier giving rein to his imagination than if he 
“just considered nen Seat as so much and rock raised 
above the neighbouring plains.” 

There are a number of causes which account at a surface level 
for the new interest in nature. There was the inevitable swing 
of the pendulum away from the played-out formalism of a pre- 
ceding age. We can see that working in Addison’s essay on 
Nature and Art, No. 414 of the Spectator. 


I do not know whether I am singular in my opinion, but for my 
own part I would rather look upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and 
diffusion of boughs and branches, than when it is thus cut and 
trimmed into a mathematical figure; and cannot but fancy that an 
orchard in flower looks infinitely more delightful than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterres. 


There was the increasing fashion of making the Grand Tour 
which had now come almost certainly to include a passage into 
Italy over one of the high Alpine passes. Switzerland was very 
much on the Englishman’s map, and any time after the 1750's he 
might bring home as mementoes those entrancing prints of 
Alpine scenes which the Swiss engravers were beginning to turn 
out by the score. It seems likely that these influenced some of the 
English painters and engravers; clearly they put fruitful ideas into 
the head of Robert Cozens. Claude’s strange blend of romance 
and classicism and Salvator Rosa’s baroque landscapes were an 
earlier and probably more potent influence, and added to these 
there was the influence of Dutch landscape painters like Ruysdael 
and Seghers. The Dutch influence may have been particularly 
strong in Scotland since young Scotsmen who were studying law 
went to Holland for a year’s reading in its famous schools. 
Boswell’s father may well have been one of them. 

Further, travel in England was becoming increasingly easy. 
The new turnpike roads were linking the country from end to 
end, the lumbering coaches were giving place to a faster steel- 
sprung type. In 1762, Boswell did the journey from Berwick to 
London in four days, reaching London in time to visit a friend 
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in Pall Mall and go on to see Every man in his Humour at Covent 


Garden. 
We can, however, look for and perhaps find deeper reasons. 


_ “Security” meant too much to the men of the ancient and 


medieval worlds for them deliberately to seek out wild nature. 
But by the eighteenth century, England was a secure and com- 
fortable country for the well-to-do. The religious divisions which 
had riven men’s minds and led to savage persecution during the 
two preceding centuries had subsided into a settled pattern. 
The Civil War and the Revolution of 1688 were merely 
memories. By the middle of the century, two Jacobite rebellions 
had been successfully liquidated and even before the suppression 
of the ’45 had finally extinguished the hopes of Stuart supporters, 
Gray could report quite casually from Italy that he had heard’ tell 
that the Pretender had resigned all his pretensions to his eldest 
boy and would accept the Grand Chancellorship worth 30,000 
crowns a year whereas his present pension was only 20,000. Gray’s 
sole comment is that if he did he would have to take the ecclesi- 
astical habit and it would sound mighty odd to be called His 
Majesty the Chancellor. Moreover, the cultivable land of England 
had almost all been brought into use. The great forests had 
disappeared, the commons were being rapidly reduced by 
enclosure, the fens drained and waste land reclaimed. By the turn 
of the century, the countryside was beginning to wear that 
indefinable look of cosiness given by small fields enclosed by trim 
hedgerows. Living in a temperate theological and political 
atmosphere, materially at ease in his elegant home with its varied 
and luxurious appointments or in his town or college rooms, the 
eighteenth-century gentleman may very well have felt the need 
for an outlet or per contra a stimulus to the spirit of adventure. 
Too much security is boring, and a view of Scottish mountains 
or Lakeland fells would have the same tonic effect that the early 
members of the Alpine Club sought from a holiday in the 
High Alps. It is perhaps significant that it was in Holland, 
where gemiitlichkeit was first realized as a domestic ideal, that 
painters also first turned to actual scenes of wild nature for their 
inspiration. 

Then, too, there was the beginning of urbanization which may 
have induced the first stirrings of that passionate desire for 
untouched country which is so strong a feature of our own times. 
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Such as spend their lives in cities [says West], and their time in 
crouds, ut ree meet with objects that will enlarge the mind, by 
contemplation, and raise it from nature to nature’s first cause. 
Whoever takes a walk into these scenes, must return penetrated 
with a sense of the creator’s power in heaping mountains upon 
mountains, and enthroning i upon rocks. And such exhibitions 
of sublime and beautiful objects, cannot but excite at once both 
rapture and reverence. 


A further cause may be found in eighteenth-century philosophy. 
“It was the golden age of natural theology,” says Professor Basil 
Willey. Reason alone could be trusted to find the answers to 
man’s questions about the universe he lived in. The so-called laws 
of nature implied and evidenced a creator, and God was the 
supreme and beneficent artificer or mechanic in whose hands 
everything must proceed according to plan. For the eighteenth- 
century mind, Newton had thrust back the twilit mysteries of 
the universe so far that there were no longer any shadows in which 
a man might lose his thought and imagination: 


Nature, and nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light. 


It was another aspect of security; but light without shadows can 
become a monotonous and tiring phenomenon. This philosophic 
attitude affected the romantic approach to nature in two ways. 
The constantly reiterated emphasis placed upon nature and its 
laws directed men’s minds towards the contemplation of nature, 
but the elimination of mystery left a vacuum, and in order to 
fill it men turned towards those aspects of nature which in 
themselves seem to evoke a sense of the mysterious—the play of 
light and shadow upon wild hills; the fearsomeness of great cliffs, 
solitude, the quality in a sunset which eludes analysis into sensuous 
perceptions. But in the earlier stages there is no trace at all of 
that vague pantheism which was later associated with the 
romantic movement. The quotations given from Gray, Boswell 
and West show that they assumed the transcendence of God, 
and their thought is probably representative. The pantheistic 
tendency may have found entry when the philosophies which 
argued from the physical universe to a divine Creator gave 
fashionable intellectual place as the century advanced to the 
sweeping scepticism of Hume. Nor is there any trace of that 
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quasi-mysticism in terms of which a number of modern moun- 
taineers have sought to interpret their experience of mountain 
beauty. The early romantics simply felt that the power and beauty 
and mystery of mountain country exhibited the handiwork of the 
Creator in a specially arresting manner. They may have expected 
that the new findings of science used as data for natural theology 
would answer all the questions—and expected too much. But 
they were on firmer ground than a good many of their modern 
successors. 


PILGRIM’S PROBLEM 


By 
Cc. S. LEWIS 


Of the whole walk, reserved for the late afternoon. 
The heat was to be over now; the anxious mountains, 


The airless valleys and the sun-baked rocks, behind me. 


B: NOw I should be entering on the supreme stage 


Now, or soon now, if all is well, come the majestic 

Rivers of foamless charity that glide beneath 

Forests of contemplation. In the grassy clearings 

Humility with liquid eyes and damp, cool nose 

Should come, half-tame, to eat bread from my hermit hand. 
If storms arose, then in my tower of fortitude— 

It ought to have been in sight by this—I would take refuge; 
But I expected rather a pale mackerel sky, 

Feather-like, perhaps shaking from a lower cloud 

Light drops of silver temperance, and clovery earth 

Sending up mists of chastity, a country smell, 

Till earnest stars blaze out in the established sky 

Rigid with justice; the streams audible; my rest secure. 


I can see nothing like all this. Was the map wrong? 
Maps can be wrong. But the experienced walker knows 
That the other explanation is more often true. 
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. ST. FRANCIS OF SALES 


By 
T. S. GREGORY 


He possesses every virtue and has not a single fault. I have 
never met anyone so capable of restoring to the ecclesiastical 
state its former splendour. He is gentle, sweet-tempered, humble 
of heart and of an equable disposition. He is fervently pious but 
without affectation, conscientious but not scrupulous. In a word, 
he is the man best suited to root out heresy and restore the 
Catholic Faith.” So Henry of Bourbon described Francis of 
Sales; and who had better means than Henry of knowing what 
manner of man was needed in France to convert heretics? There 
was a certain likeness between them. Both were realists, and with- 
out vanity. Both understood that human beings are human, and 
preferred them so. Both loved and cared for the poor, were 
rudent and generous, tactful and intrepid. Both had known 
dship and flourished in it. Henry was not gentle, but he was 
good-natured, not humble hen af on equable disposition, not 
fervently pious but without affectation, not conscientious nor 
scrupulous. It is an idle but interesting speculation what European 
history might have been if Francis hack accepted Henry’s invita- 
tion, or if his “humane devotion” had prevailed in the next 
generation instead of the politics of Richelieu and the prayers of 
the Grey Eminence. Henry was clearly the man best suited to 
restore the monarchy. What was the function of St. Francis of 
Sales? When he died, a Calvinist pastor in Geneva said “If we 
honoured any man as a saint, I know none more worthy than 
this man since the days of the Apostles.” He was canonized in 
1665. On both sides of the disastrous conflict “the saint”’ was not 
merely recognized but loved, not primarily as a “doctor” or an 
apostle, since the doctrine and apostleship were the casus belli, 
but as a man who seemed to have attained the unattainable. 
“Charity suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth not; chari 
vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; doth not behave itse 


T HAVE THE GREATEST esteem and affection for M. de Genéve. 
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unseemly; seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, endureth all things; 
charity never faileth.” It seemed natural at the end that as hi 
spirit passed from this world it should have but one word, Jesu. 
Francis was born in the mountain castle of Sales near the 
mountain village of Thorens, thirty miles west of Mont Blanc and 
twenty miles, as the crow flies, south of Geneva, whose bishop 
was a prince in exile. It was against the princedom rather than 
the episcopate that the Genevese had rebelled. The present see 
was Annecy, thirteen miles from Thorens; its revenues amounted 
to {150 a year. The saint’s father, M. de Boisy, was an impover- 
ished nobleman of ancient family; his mother, an heiress, en- 
dowed her husband with her name and her estates and ruled him 
with wifely submission. M. de Boisy, a soldier, was loyal and 
pious; Madame was also intelligent. She had an ambition to 
imitate the Mother of God. Francis was her opportunity. The 
room in which he was born was dedicated to St. Francis of 
Assisi. He was baptized Francis Bonaventura in the village church 
of Thorens where thirty-five years later he was consecrated 
bishop. M. de Boisy was a man of deeds. He knew nothing of 
theological warfare and regarded his neighbours of the Chablais 
much as Alva regarded the heretics of the Netherlands: there 
was but one argument, not word or pen but the sword. Natur- 
ally he proposed to send his son to Paris and to the Collége de 
Navarre, the college for a Savoyard nobleman. He had not 
heard of Pierre de la Rammée, the heretic slaughtered in the 
Bartholomew Massacre who, like Martin Luther, had nailed his 
thesis on the door of the College, Quaecumque ab Aristotele dicta 
essent, commentitia esse. Thus, as the new theology came from 
Geneva, the new logic sprang from the Collége de Navarre—the 
logic destined to take possession of every Protestant university 
and of the schools of Port Royal. This was nothing to a man of 
honour. Nevertheless Madame de Boisy had heard rumours of 
the College; her son preferred the College of the Jesuit Fathers. 
Attended by his tutor, M. Déage, he travelled thither. Theology 
he learned from Suarez, Greek from Sirmond, Hebrew from 
Genebrard, and these three continued to influence him to the 
end. From the household management and popular science of 
his home, from the Greek Fathers and from the Old Testament, 
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he drew the language of La Vie Dévote. It is autobiography. The 
style—how different from that of Montaigne whose first two 
books appeared in Paris at the same time as Francis himself— 
owes its discipline to his tutors and its lucidity to that realism 
“without affectation” which Henry recognized over the fashions, 
factions and ambitions of his court. It is already the French of 
Descartes and Voltaire who went to the same schoolmasters. 
Its accent is not that of St. Augustine but of St. Clement of 
Alexandria and St. Gregory Nazianzen, an accent not of literary 
genius but of reasonableness and maturity. “I must be Bishop of 
Geneva in public, and in private I will be Francis of Sales.” 
Francis of Sales is not only the master of Fénelon, but the spiritual 
great-grandfather of Marie de Chantal, Madame de Sévigné. He 
might rank in France as an ancestor of “the gentlest art.” All that 
he wrote was addressed to his friends. His two great books are 
epistles. They have the modesty and directness pode com- 
munication; and they “mean business.” They avoid the confusin 
wealth of Montaigne and the artificial lucidity of Descartes, bo 
at heart lonely men, but not because Francis was a literary artist. 
In them he is Francis dealing intimately with mysteries which to 
himself and his correspondents were life and breath. Father 
Poissevin taught him the Ignatian Exercises. Nature, grace and 
training were concentrated on his vocation, not primarily to 
convert heretics, but to realize the last full humanity of the 
Renaissance in a devotion for every man. Devotion is an indi- 
vidual thing: it belongs to the singular “I.” It depends on personal 
sincerity and penetrates through national, + professional 
consciousness to the sole self as it shall answer at the Day of 
Judgment and avails itself of the Redemption. Francis of Sales is 
the Doctor of devotion. ; 

The history of devotion is the history of man. It took men 
over, body and soul, humbled and raised them, and so made 
them purposive and human, It offered them that which they 
could not exploit, and could obey, so that after many centuries 
a “lay consciousness” awoke to the opus Dei and ascended from 
the unprofitable uses of mere livelihood and survival to life that 
is eternal. It was ascension not progress. Its time was marked by 
Christian feasts. It was visible not only in orders of laity like 
that which formed spontaneously about St. Francis of Assisi but 
in lay spirituality and in a rising level of mundane life. Life in 
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this world in terms of common experience streams into the 
supernatural daylight of Dante’s poem. It discovers the enormous 
humanism of colours, arts, ideas, enterprises, explorations known 
as the Renaissance. It creates the devotion of science and desires 
to imitate the perfections of God. It clothes his Mother with 
wealth and jewels, surrounds her with a worldly retinue, with 
palaces, arcades, landscapes and all the circumstance of politics 
and commerce. Realism, lust, variety all alike break down the 
definitions of social order but not the devotion nor the sense of 
human greatness. All the deadly sins indulged with inexhaustible 
appetite entirely fail to dislodge the fifteen mysteries and the 
Virgin Mother. 

About as far in time on the other side of the Council of Con- 
stance as M. de Genéve is this side of Trent, a certain Prince- 
Bishop of Geneva sat down on the Chair of Peter as the first 
Pope of the Schism. About the same time Gerard Groot, pro- 
fessor at Cologne, turned lay evangelist and “gathered together a 
group of young students at Deventer into a methodist com- 
munity known as Brothers of the Common Life.” They in- 
herited the rich tradition of spirituality especially of the 
Rhineland, and thence was born the devotio moderna which 
produced the Imitatio Christi and the Ladder of Meditation. This 
Ladder, adopted in the Catalan Abbey of Montserrat, was the base 
of a devotional discipline communicated by one of its monks to 
Ignatius of Loyola, whose Exercises instructed Francis of Sales. 
It is a layman’s devotion, indeed, everyman’s devotion. Francis 
goes a stage further towards everyman than St. Ignatius, who 
was a soldier. Under a Captain-General, Ignatius confronts 
“Lucifer, the mortal enemy of our human nature” and prays 
“Our Lady to obtain for me grace from her Son and Lord that 
I may be received under his standard.” So follows the story of 
the Society of Jesus. The devotion of M. de Genéve is not con- 
ceived or inculcated as an exercise for heroes of the faith. He 
speaks of friendships and flirtations, of propriety in dress and 
words, of dances and pastimes, of how we must be faithful both 
on great and on small occasions. He is careful to explain that 
humility conceals itself unless it is called out by charity. We are 
warned not to hurry, not to make heroic gestures or to claim 
the privilege of splendid austerities. He does not believe in 
punishing the body for the sins of the soul. We are taught to 
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behave, to say no more and no less than we mean, and to 
“imagine.” Perhaps we are in the Sunday School established by 
M. de Genéve for the children of Annecy. We imagine Jesus: we 
stir up our soul to love what we imagine: we examine our own 
life in that context: we must not forget to make particular resolu- 
tions. If, for example, we wish to imitate the Saviour as we 
think of His words on the Cross we must forgive our most 
cherished injury. Nothing shall separate us from the love of God, 
not tribulation or the sword, not frustration or vulgarity, snobbery 
or slander, not law suits, not bad manners. 

In France he was the apostle of good manners. Such an apostle 
was needed. M. de Rabutin-Chantal, for example, fought eighteen 
duels before he was killed by accident. Gaicty and brilliance and 
all that his granddaughter calls Rabutinage was there in plenty. 
Vanity and extravagance, irresponsible and immoderate gestures 
disfigured social dealing; they were even a disease which killed 
many promising young men and ruined many more. In the late 
civil wars, the guardians of national morality were themselves 
the leaders of faction: they severed the communication between 
manners and morals, and the surviving generation were frivolous 
inasmuch as they had only conventional motives and standards 
for their social conduct. For this situation M. de Bérulle and the 
Spanish masters of spirituality offered no remedy: they were 
Spanish and too spiritual. “It is in my opinion,” says M. de Genéve, 
“a greater virtue to eat without choice and in the order in which it 
is set before you, whether it be to your liking or not, than always 
to choose the worst . . . since you renounce not only your own 
taste but your own choice . . . and this kind of mortification 
makes no show, inconveniences no one and is singularly suited 
to life in the world.” That is a new kind of humanism, a new 
aspect of prayer. “I would have my devout persons, whether 
men or women, the best dressed of the company but with the 
least pomp and affectation.” “Exterior cleanliness reflects interior 


probity.” “Propriety is determined by circumstances of time, age, 
condition, company and occasion.” “Let there be nothing 
untidy about you or that fits badly.” “We laugh at old people 
when they wish to pass for beautiful: it is a foolishness which is 
to be tolerated only in youth.” This is the devout life, you 
understand. In the great age of discoverers, M. de Genéve dis- 
covered and claimed a new continent—how great we can only 
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suggest. Everything that had lately seemed “secular” arid 


negligible, the territory of venial sins and of transactions 
indifferent was brought into the Kingdom of Heaven. God, 
it seemed, was deeply concerned in the cut of your clothes 
and the amount of time you spent in thinking about them— 
deeply but courteously and without contempt, for God had 
become Man. 

Nothing is too small for M. de Genéve, too trivial or too 
quaint. He quotes strange authorities. “All things seem yellow 
to the eyes of them that are sick of jaundice: it is said that to be 
healed of this sickness, they should have celandine under the 
soles of their feet’—we do not know what wife in Annecy or 
old servant at Brens thus figures among the fathers and scriptures 
of La Vie Dévote. There are many such. In Milan, they con- 
trasted Francis with their own holy Cardinal, in that whereas 
St. Charles disliked after-dinner conversation, Francis took part 
in it. But then it is negligible detail that constitutes human life. 
Not the extraordinary but the commonplace is the crisis of this 
world. Not the substance but the accidents remain, and while 
philosophic theologians think of the transubstantiation, this 
priest also remembers the littleness and lightness of the Host he 
lays with human fingers on the tongues es children. He is under- 
stood by lackeys and journeymen, and he intends to be. At 
Sychar the Son of God asked for a cup of cold water. He said, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour.”’ Yet neither the beauty nor 
the breadth of the Salesian devotion accounts for its singular 
virtue (though it is worth meditating that a book written in haste 
by a local Savoyard bishop was carried in the pocket of James I 
and of John Wesley)—nor even its realism which is better known 
as humility, but the fact that this humility is infinite: it is not an 
effort but an atmosphere; it enters and conditions every mortal 
and immortal thing invisibly. “To bless and thank God in all 
the events that his providence ordains is in very deed a most 
holy exercise; yet if, while we leave the care to God of willing 
and doing in us, on us and with us what pleases him, without 
attending to what passes, though fully hiding it, we could 


divert our heart and apply our attention to the divine goodness 
and sweetness, blessing it not in the effects or events it ordains, 
but in itself and in its own excellence, we should certainly prac- 
tise a far more eminent exercise.” The saint who can leave the 
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care to God has lost his inhibitions. He can go anywhere, or 
stay, like M. de Genéve at home. 

The “Apostle of the Chablais’” was concerned not so much 
with the conversion of heretics as with the salvation of men. 
The Saviour is the object of his devotion: 


Consider our Saviour, who in his humanity looks from Heaven 
\ oe all persons in the world. . . . Make use of the imagination 

one, representing the Saviour in his humanity as though he were 
near us.... 


If you wish to meditate upon our Saviour on the Cross, you will 
imagine yourself to be on mount Calvary . . . or if you will (for it is 
all one) you will imagine that the crucifixion is taking place in the 
very spot where you are. ... 


By keeping close to the Saviour in meditation and observing his 
words, actions and affections, we shall learn with the help of his 
grace to speak, to act and to will like him. 


This was a method of prayer available where heresy had de- 
stroyed all others. A post-Christian generation which remembered 
Christ might begin here, and the Catholic religious, living upon 
the sacraments, would not seek anywhere else. When Calvinism 
died and the noise of the great controversies was a fading echo, 
peoples who had lost their sacraments went in quest of the 
historical Jesus. They devoted a passionate and scientific industry 
to discovering wale word the full significance of the Gospels 
and preached in many accents, crude and cultivated, their imagi- 
native reconstruction of the via crucis. They “surveyed the 
wondrous cross on which the Prince of glory died.’ They made 
disciples. 

M. de Genéve spoke in a simple idiom—in spite of his father 
who would have preferred a dignified use of learning and Latin 
—because in Annecy, at Allinges, at Thonon, but also in Paris 
and at the Louvre he preached to the simple human thing which 
needs a Saviour, and in imitation of the words of the Son of Man. 
He sought and imitated the idiom of a permanent and universal 
humanity. 

My intention is to instruct those who live in towns, in house- 
holds, at the court and who by reason of their circumstances are 


obliged to lead an ordinary life. . . . 
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In creation, God commanded the plants to bring forth their fruit 
each after its own kind: even so, he commands Christians who are 
the living plants of his church, to bring forth fruits of devotion, 
each one according to his kind and vocation. Devotion ought to be 

ractised differently by the gentleman, by the artisan, by the servant, 
by the prince, by the widow, by the daughter, by the wife. 


We are in sight of what was afterwards miscalled democracy, 
but this road does not issue in the egalitarian nihilism of the 
Revolution 


Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship and degree. 


“Devotion, my dear Philothea, does not destroy: it perfects.” 

Bishop in the stronghold of the Calvinian resistance, an exile 
in his own diocese and a loyal subject of Savoy whose sovereign 
status lately won by a great soldier rested on the balance of 
Catholic powers, Francis lived through the brief interval be- 
tween two religious wars. He saw political Catholicism and 
Calvinian deism in their prime. Against these two momentous 
aberrations of Christendom we can measure the earthly scope and 
meaning of his devotion. 

Francis was born in 1567. Alva came in that year to the Nether- 
lands and endowed the heresy of Geneva with its noblest and 
most successful army of martyrs. His honest and disastrous sword 
cut the last strands of European Christendom. In that year also, 
Mary Stuart abandoned her throne and her son to the adversary, 
the year in which William Allen was meditating upon his English 
College at Douai, “nothing mistrusting but the times and oppor- 
tunities would come (were they near, were they far off) when 
they might take advantage for restitution of religion” —the year 
of the second civil war in France, when Huguenots conceived 
the design of mastering the kingdom by seizing the king. Francis 
was four years old when the world was astonished by the Bar- 
tholomew Massacre, its occasion the marriage of the heretic 
prince of Navarre with the Catholic princess of France. In the 
year of his ordination, peace was made; that same heretic prince 
“bought Paris with a Mass’ and healed the national schism with 
the Bourbon receipt of absolute and Gallican monarchy. In the 
year that Francis died the Pope established the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide and made Richelieu Cardinal. As Henry turned 
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Catholic to solve Queen Catherine’s problem, so in the same 
cause Richelieu silenced the Protestants in France and, so far as 
he might, established them everywhere else. And thence the 
story runs as straight as any road in history can to 1789. 

The religion of Geneva declares God’s almighty grace. It was 
the faith that defeated Alva, then died of its victory, a victory 
not over Alva but over its own liberals at home. At the Synod 
of Dort, all Calvinian Europe was represented, the liberals were 
condemned. Then by a court named ad hoc, their leader Olden- 
barneveldt, now grown old in the service of his country, was 
tried without counsel or papers, condemned without evidence 
and executed. Grotius escaped to France and lived there in exile 
to the end. Maurice the Stadtholder never recovered from the 
judicial murder, but Frederick Henry achieved without effort the 
toleration for which the Remonstrants had pleaded in vain. He 
established the United Provinces as head of a great empire, 
centre of unrivalled commerce and banker of Europe. The go iden 
age had dawned. The Almighty was constrained to yield to the 
richest and most enlightened trading company the world m4 
ever seen, and so was the King of France. When Frederick H 
grandson was invited to the English throne, he brought with him 
the English philosophy, the Essay on Human Understanding, the 
thoughts on toleration and civil government which had matured 
in the air of prosperous and liberal Calvinism. They were carried 
to France and across the Atlantic, and where they went, there 
went liberty, equality, fraternity, and the rights of man. 

It was the creed of Seneca, the enlightenment of the Stoic 
centuries, as if God had nothing to say. “But we,” says Francis, 
“ask God above all things that His name may be hallowed, His 
kingdom come, His will be done on earth as it is in Heaven: this 
is the spirit of liberty, for provided that the name of God is 
hallowed, that His Majesty reigns in us, that His will is done, 
that is all we care about.” “We must regard our neighbour in 

God.” “When we are to use liberty for the sake of charity, it 
must be without scandal and without injustice.” “The Cross is 
the royal road to sanctity.” He said it so often and so simply 
that, knowing the human appetite to hear and tell new things, 
we might echo his astonishment at the popularity of his preach- 
ing. Huge miscellaneous crowds struggled into churches to hear 
him. He called them to be saints. That was the one goal he 
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sought, the only road he knew; he knew it intimately. While the 
theologians were assembling at Dort, he visited Paris for the 
wedding of the Prince of Piedmont and was invited to preach. 
It was remarked that he spoke with an accent and with no great 
fluency. His subject? Why, of course, “the mind which was in 
} Christ Jesus who being in the form of God . . . was found in 
fashion as a man and . . . was obedient unto . . . the death of the 
Cross.” Have this mind in you. The royal roads pursued by 
Christian princes and peoples led elsewhere, to political religion 
using Christ as a casus pellt to necessitarian religion which made 
Christ the symbol of a divine contempt for sinners. This way 
was marked by treaties, contracts, balances, by declarations of 
tights and projects of perpetual peace, by tolerant and tolerable 
theories of sense and reason which amused and agitated a literate 
minority. But the rights of man held no promise of the salvation 
of men, and the projects of peace failed to touch the hearts of 
princes. God and Man and Love and Sin—the inexorable cer- 


} tainties and conditions of human existence were evaded. These 


realities, apprehended whether by Catholic or Protestant were 


not the normal landmarks of civilization, they were the terms of 
the devout life, of those to whom Christ Jesus was all in all. 

La Vie Dévote describes the habitual practice of a man who 
takes Jesus seriously. “We shall only be too happy to serve Him 


‘in His kitchen and in His pantry, to be His lackeys, porters and 


chambermaids.” Thence Francis derives his economics: “‘to 
desire to be poor, but not to be inconvenienced by poverty is a 
great ambition since it unites the honour of poverty with the 
convenience of riches.” “I would put into your heart riches and 
poverty, a great care for temporal things and a great contempt 
of them.” And his democracy: “If you love the poor, be often 
among them: be pleased to see them in your house and to visit 
them in theirs; associate willingty. with them; be glad that they 
are near you in the churches in the streets and elsewhere. Be poor 
in speech with them, speaking to them as their equal; be rich in 
deed, giving them of your goods.” This humanism is derived 
from the sacred humanity. His method is to “imagine”’ Jesus. It 
is the method of modern science. Jesus is the event, devotion the 
method of realizing Jesus. It requires not thinking so much as 
seeing and doing, is empirical rather than metaphysical; it gives 
not conclusions but results. It is also the method of dramatic 
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sympathy which like the natural sciences lives on imagination 
and experiment. Three years younger than Shakespeare and 
Galileo, Francis belongs to their age and climate, and holds the 
mirror up to nature. Imagination not only “confines the spirit 
within the mystery,” but frames all human experience within 
the person of the incarnate Word. First you look at, then you 
participate in, then imitate and at last lose yourself in the thing 
you imagine. The object of your intention becomes its subject 
and creator. You see what is really there, you do not stay to 
demonstrate what is really—not anywhere. You deal not with 
desires, principles or situations in the abstract, but with your 
own desires and circumstance. When they imagine the squalor of 
the Cross, the good Bishop and the ladies of the Visitation in 
fact see the squalor of Annecy and Dijon. Madame de Chantal 
takes her scissors and medicines into dens and hovels, crops 
verminous hair, dresses ulcers, sweeps out the ordure in which 
men lie sick and brings clean straw, bakes bread in her oven and 
gives it to the hungry. Francis advises Mme. de Charmoisy to 
‘become a servant of the poor; serve them when they are sick 
with your own hands, cook for them at your own expense; do 
their sewing and washing.” This is not philanthropy, that equi- 
vocal virtue, cheaply advised and legislated which ruined France 
and debauched Europe. It is devotion that requires “your own 
hands” and “your own expense” per Jesum Christum Dominum. 
If Francis thinks of “the Lord,” he thinks of His lackeys and 
porters. Ancilla Domini means not only herself but all other 
domestic servants. “Accustom yourself to know how to pass 
from prayer to all sorts of actions. . . . The advocate must learn 
to pass from prayer to pleading; the merchant to business; the 
married woman to the duties and cares of her household, with 
such gentleness and tranquillity that the spirit is not disturbed 
thereby: for since both are according to the will of God, we 
must make the passage from one to the other in a spirit of humility 
and devotion.” There can be no mere ideology or pure reason ot 
theorizing of economic necessity and social contract a priori so 
long as you “imagine yourself at the feet of Jesus crucified.” It is 
religious empiricism which “confines the spirit” where God 
confined it, not grasping at deity but made in the likeness of men. 
“You are a lover of the crucifix; what then will you be if not 


crucified since love makes lovers equal?” 
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In 1607 Mme. de Chantal travelled to Annecy bringing to 
M. de Genéve the mystical wisdom she had learned from the 
Carmelite Anne of Jesus, the wisdom of St. John of the Cross 
and found in the Bishop the same realism and prudence uttered 
in almost the same terms as in the Ascent of Mount Carmel, for 
“though it happened that two or three times last summer . . . I 
felt myself receiving great favours from His Majesty, being filled 
with a sense of love of which I was hardly conscious . . . it re- 
mains true that I never dare turn aside from the high road to 
make a custom of that. For my part I like the way I am led by 
saints and the simple-hearted.” And so St. John counsels the wise 
“to be intent on naught save only upon grounding the will in 
humble love, working diligently, suffering and thus imitating 
the Son of God in his life and mortifications for this is the road 
whereby a man will come to all spiritual good rather than by 
much inward reasoning.” The method of La Vie Dévote, and of 
l’ Amour de Dieu: 


True it is, our will can no more die than our soul [says Francis] 
yet it does sometimes go out of its limits to live wholly in the 
divine will. This is when it neither wills nor cares to desire any- 
thing at all but gives itself over totally and without reserve to divine 
providence, so mingling and saturating itself with this good pleasure 
that itself is seen no more, but is all hidden with Jesus Christ in God. 


We may walk with him in two ways. We may walk with him 
in the steps of our own will which we conform to his, holding 
always with the hand of our obedience, the hand of the divine 
intention and following it wheresoever it leads. . .. But we may on 
other occasions walk with our Saviour without any will of our 
own, letting ourselves simply be carried at his good pleasure . . . by 
a certain kind of consent which may be termed union or rather 
unity of our heart with God’s. . . . The effects of this will of Good 
Pleasure proceed purely from his providence, and we do not produce 
them but they happen to us. 


Externalize that “will of good pleasure,” erect it as a pattern 
to be analysed and imitated or object to be sought and admired, 
and you fall the whole scale of the universe from Heaven to 
quietism. Its esse is that we do not produce these effects; they 
happen to us. We cannot will not to will or take care to be 
careless. With Francis as with St. Paul to live is to be passive, but 
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you cannot try to be passive, since to try is to be active. We can 

to be obedient to the divine intention. We can seek Jesus, 
think about the Saviour, think hard habitually, imaginatively 
and above all experimentally, drawing wider areas of experience 
into that cenacle in which all paradoxes are fairly confronted and 
resolved. “The great thing,” says St. Teresa, “‘is to embrace the 
Cross. Let us not leave him. . . . He will withdraw himself when 
he sees that it is good for us and when he is pleased to draw the 
soul out of itself.”” Thus with obedience Francis grasps the divine 
intention and follows wheresoever it leads. How far? He makes 
a significant change in the figure of the “two standards.” The 
two kingdoms are there, but the armaments have vanished. The 
devil’s kingdom is a thing of pity: “the miserable courtiers of 
this abominable king . . . all without repose, without order and 
of sorry appearance; observe how they despise one another. . . . 
A miserable kingdom which will move you to compassion.” 
And the other king? “See Jesus Christ crucified who with heart- 
felt love prays for these poor subjects of devils that they may 
escape.” Francis comes as near as prayer and charity can bring 
him to being astride that frontier also—“in the wounds of the 
Saviour.” 

Francis belonged to an age of many estrangements, but no one 
was ever born with less instinct or opportunity to acquire the 
mind of an alien. By birth and breeding, he was completely, 
conventionally, even ludicrously Catholic. With pious parents 
of ancient nobility, his childhood encompassed by saints, guardian 
angels and feudal servants, watched by a mother who intended 
him to be a saint and hoped that he would be a priest, attended 
everywhere by a family tutor who drilled him in all the offices 
of the Church and hovered about him with a devotion profound 
and censorious, baptized Francis Bonaventura, confirmed in the 
Church of the Dominicans, educated by Jesuits, hailed by the 
aged St. Philip as a future bishop, provost, priest and bishop in 
his home diocese, instructed in the piety of Theatines and Ora- 
torians, friend of two Popes and several Cardinals—was any 
saint so served since the Virgin Mother herself? There was no 
hope or threat of “externality” anywhere in his consciousness, 
and he never looked at the Church or at anything from the out- 
side. When on the feast of St. Charles Borromeo, he was con- 
strained to say Mass in St. Charles’s cathedral, he saw neither the 
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jewelled vestments nor the magnificent building. The holy 
shroud at Turin was nothing to him but the face and suffering of 
the Saviour. The house at Loreto was nothing but the Holy 
Family at home. In the dispute concerning the Pope’s temporal 
power which evoked two treatises from Bellarmine, he failed to 
grasp the issue: of course the Pope would never dream of in- 
vading royal authority; kings would not fail to defend the Holy 
Father. Was there a question of a family law-suit? Well, consider: 
you pag not win; you will certainly incur heavy expense; but 
win or lose, you will erect a barrier between yourself and your 
rival, and with such enmity about you, how will you return to 
Calvary? Summoned to the imperial diet as Prince-Bishop, he 
declined—with regret that he had no money for the journey. 
He had no sense of frontier. The “walls of partition’”’ which had 
cost so much blood and were destined henceforth to dominate 
the politics of the world meant nothing to him. A threshold 
existed only to be crossed in such a manner that he might meet 
the divine charity on both sides of it. The life of devotion itself is 
not a programme or art to be undertaken; it is Christ containing 
Francis. The while, the unquestioned meaning of existence was 
in Christ—was Christ, Christ crucified, Christ ascended. 

Charity never faileth, since for that which does fail, which 
vehemently and pertinaciously denies, there is Christ. Consider 
the Prince of the Apostles: “Wilt thou lay down thy life for 
my sake? I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow, till thou hast 
denied me thrice. Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. . . . I will receive you unto myself. . . . 
That they may all be one in us as thou Father art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us.” There is the whole 
Paternoster, all the road of the love of God from Heaven to 
Golgotha. Francis directing souls, wisely gave advice that we 
begin where we are at the point of our condition, in Jesus 


crucified. 
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THOMAS WINTER’S 
CONFESSION 


A REJOINDER (GLADYS AND HAROLD JENKINS) 
& A FINAL WORD (HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON) 


GLADYs AND HAROLD JENKINS: It is courteous of Mr. 
Ross Williamson to welcome an article of ours which had as 
its object the refutation of his theory that Thomas Winter’s 
Confession, the most important documentary account of the 
Gunpowder Plot, is a forgery. We seek permission of our present 


readers to refer them to this article, in the February number of | 
THe Monts, because Mr. Ross Williamson’s long reply to it | 
(in March), while incidentally misrepresenting some of our own } 


arguments, consists mainly of a restatement of the case with which 
we have already dealt. His one or two fresh details will be referred 
to in this rejoinder at the appropriate point; but in order to 
minimize both the tedium of repetition and the danger that the 


main issues may become obscured, we will confine ourselves for | 


the most part to essentials. What, then, are the essentials of the 


matter ? 
The Confession is a document of ten pages bearing Thomas 


Winter’s signature and written throughout in a hand indistin- } 


guishable from Winter’s own. Upon it is the certificate of Sir 
Edward Coke, the Attorney-General, that Winter in fact wrote 
it with his own hand, formally acknowledged it “before the 
lords commission|[er]|s,” and legally “‘deliv[er]ed”’ Moreover, 
Coke’s certificate has the corroboration of Robert Cecil, Earl of 


Salisbury, the Secretary of State, who notes upon a copy of the } 


Confession that it was taken before him and eight other commis- | 


sioners, whom he names. And when the Confession was printed 


In view of Mr. Ross Williamson’s unfounded assumption that Coke would 
be likely to lie about this it is pertinent here to cite the account of him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, which, after emphasizing his prejudice and 
rancour and making no attempt to whitewash him, sums up: “The key to his 
— life is his veneration for the law, for its technicalities as well as for its 
substance.” 
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shortly after, the names of the nine commissioners who had been 
present were broadcast to the world and not one of them protested. 
All this may be thought to be extremely strong evidence of 
authenticity. Few historical documents will be able to produce 
better. But this is the document which Mr. Ross Williamson 
impugns. What then has he to bring against it? 

1. Surprising as it may seem when forgery is in question, he 
rules out all evidence of handwriting. He at first failed to disclose 
that the Confession had been pronounced authentic by paleo- 
graphic experts, including a Keeper of Manuscripts of the British 
Museum, experienced in the investigation of forgeries, who was 
“absolutely certain’’; and now he brushes this expert opinion aside. 
He also misrepresents it, pretending that these experts judged 
Winter’s hand from “‘specimens of several years previously,” 
whereas they specifically compared the Confession with the 


| Fragment “‘written about the same time . . . under much the same 
| conditions in respect to recovery from a wound in the shoulder.” 
4 Mr. Ross Williamson’s implication that this wound invalidates 
| “all usual methods of comparing handwriting’ suggests an 
| ignorance of what those methods are. When detailed paleographic 
| arguments are produced, Mr. Ross Williamson makes no attempt 
| to examine them. Instead, confronted with handwriting which 
he cannot distinguish from Winter’s, he is compelled to assume 
) on the one hand that, following his injury, Winter could not have 
written like himself and on the other that the forger was ‘‘an 


extremely brilliant one.’’ Yet at the same time he attributes to this 


| “extremely brilliant’ forger such “‘marked calligraphic differ- 


ences” in the crucial item of the signature as would denote a very 
low degree of skill. 

2. In contradiction of his theory of the brilliant forger is Mr. 
Ross Williamson’s further supposition that a variation in the 
spelling of Winter's name is due to a forger’s mistake. But with 


| abundant evidence that many Elizabethans signed their names in 


more than one spelling, it cannot be matter for surprise when 
Thomas Winter is found to have done likewise. Mr. Ross 
Williamson, nevertheless, is confident that Winter’s practice, 
unlike that of many of his contemporaries, cannot have varied. 
For he is still so far from understanding—even when forced by 
evidence to accept—the elementary fact that Elizabethan spelling 


t Atheneum, 1897, li, pp. 784-5. 
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had no standard of correctness that he can speak of an ortho- 
graphic variant as a misspelling or attribute it to ““capriciousness” 
(or even humour).? 

3. To help him impugn the Confession, Mr. Ross Williamson 
denounces another document in the same hand (the Enclosure)— 
on the ground that Winter would have retained in it the phrasing 
he had used in the same context elsewhere (the Fragment). And 
this mere assumption, itself resting on a questionable theory of the 
order in which these two documents were written, is accepted 
as proof of forgery in the face of a signature admitted to be 
genuine. Moreover, the suspected document is accepted by Mr. 
Ross Williamson himself3 as the one referred to when Waad, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, writes in a personal letter to Salisbury 
that he is sending an enclosure which Winter has written in his 
own hand. 

4. In the Confession itself, Mr. Ross Williamson finds par- 
ticular cause of suspicion in certain marginal additions which it 
is agreed were added later, conjecturing that the document 
would not have been returned to Winter for the sake of additions 
which he thinks unimportant. Yet we have shown, from notes on 
the back of the document, that King James’s officials did attach 
importance to the points the marginalia deal with; and Winter’s 
official acknowledgment of the Confession on November 25th, 

t To give one instance of misrepresentation we may note here Mr. Ross 
Williamson’s use of the easy debating technique of imputing to us a statement 
that we did not make and then ridiculing its lack of logic. We confuted Gerard’s 
theory that “‘those who were in the habit of using a pen, then as now, necessarily 
acquired a habit of signing themselves in the same unvarying fashion” by showing 
that Shakespeare, Ascham and others did not do so. We did not conclude that 
“therefore no Elizabethan spelt his name in a standard fashion.” On the contrary, 
we said that it was “obvious that from a mere variation in spelling no conclusion 


whatever can be drawn.” It is Mr. Ross Williamson who persists in trying to 
draw one. 


2 A comparison of the wording would in itself suggest that the Fragment 


followed the Enclosure, which it serves to clarify—not, as Mr. Ross Williamson 
supposes, preceded. And although the Enclosure is dated November 26th and the 
Fragment endorsed by Salisbury for November 25th, it may be as well to point 
to the possibility of a slip in the endorsement. The Fragment was at first endorsed 
in another hand with the simple words ‘Powder Treason,” over which Salisbury 
later wrote “‘25 gbre 1605 Thexamination of Wintor.” This is hardly an accurate 
description, for—as Mr. Ross Williamson would seem to agree (THE MONTH, n.s., 
iv, pp. 248-9)—the content of the Fragment does not relate to the Examination 
of the 25th; and if Salisbury made an error in associating the Fragment with the 
Examination of November 25th, the error would of comrse involve the date. 
3 THE MONTH, new series, iv, p. 249; The Gunpowder Plot, p. 250. 
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two days after it was made, provides an obvious occasion for his 
making additions to it. This disposes of Mr. Ross Williamson’s 
initial argument; but he now seeks to show that Winter could 
not have written the marginalia on November 25th. His argu- 
ments seem to us to have no weight, and even if they had they 
could show only that Winter did not write the marginalia then, 


not that he did not write them at all; so that their relevance to 


the forgery theory is a little remote. They demand no more than 
parenthesis. But since they constitute the new material in Mr. 
Ross Williamson’s reply to us, we must in fairness touch on them. 


(a) Mr. Ross Williamson makes much of the fact that whereas 
one of the marginal additions records the oath the conspirators took, 
this oath was the subject of Winter’s Examination on January 9th, 
1606. But the two accounts are plainly supplementary; the second 
does not repeat the words of the oath but tells how the oath was 
taken and that Father Gerard was not present. In view of the 
Government’s intense interest in the oath in their desire to incrimin- 
ate the priests, the assumption that Winter would not have been 
questioned about it twice is hardly worth discussion. 

(6) Nor is there anything in the circumstance that Winter’s 
Examination of November 25th does not deal with what is recorded 
in the marginalia. For the marginalia become part of the Confession 
and again—it is odd of Mr. Ross Williamson not to understand this— 
the Examination is supplementary to the Confession and does not 
have to elicit from the prisoner what has already been disclosed. 

(On the other hand Mr. Ross Williamson’s deduction that because 
the Commissioners asked about something already mentioned in the 
Confession, they had probably never read it, is absurd.) 

(c) In his one appeal to handwriting, Mr. Ross Williamson 
asserts that the marginalia cannot have been written by the same man 
on the same day as the Fragment in Winter’s hand (THE Mont, 
October 1950, Plate II) which is endorsed for November 25th. But 
the variation in the handwriting has been much exaggerated. It is 
nowhere greater than is the difference in the pen-strokes between the 
two signatures which Mr. Ross Williamson himself accepts for the 
same + gee on the Fragment and on Winter’s Examination of 
November 25th. An examination of the Fragment (to which the 
facsimile does not do justice) certainly gives no support to the theory, 
which Mr. Ross Williamson inherits from Gerard, that the hand- 
writing shows features only attributable to Winter’s wound. When 
Mr. Ross Williamson says that the Fragment is in a “large, unsteady, 
untidy hand” in contrast to “the small, delicate, well-formed 
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marginal additions,” the operative words of course are “large” and 
“small.” The additions are written small simply because they have 
to be squeezed into the margin. The reduction in size produces some 
illusory differences and the extra care when writing small has 
a led to some real ones. This once recognized, any deteriora- 
tion there might still be thought to be in Winter’s handwriting in 
the Fragment could be just as easily ascribed to the disturbing effect 
of a rigorous cross-examination, not to mention a blunted quill, as 
to acrippled arm. The Fragment therefore could do nothing to prove 
that Winter did not write the marginal additions on November 
25th—even if there were surer evidence (cf. p. 292, note 2), that the 
Fragment itself was written on that date. 


The four points listed above are all that directly bear upon 
forgery. But reference should no doubt be made to some sub- 
sidiary nuclei in the mass of suspicion which Mr. Ross Williamson 
casts over this Confession. 

5. Apparently understanding neither the two stages to a legal 
confession nor the legal process of ‘“‘delivery,’’ Mr. Ross William- 
son objects because, on the Confession, the Attorney-General has 
substituted for the date when it was written, the more important 
date on which it was ‘‘delivered.” 

6. In face of the Attorney-General’s certificate that Winter 
acknowledged the Confession “‘before the lords commissioners,” 
in face of Salisbury’s corroboration and his list of the commis- 
sioners’ names, in the absence of any denial by any of the 
commissioners when they were advertised as having witnessed it, 
Mr. Ross Williamson makes a “guess” that the commissioners 
never saw the Confession at all. No comment on this seems 
necessary. 

7. Though there could be no point in an “‘extremely brilliant” 
forgery if one had not the confidence to exhibit it, Mr. Ross 
Williamson repeatedly asserts that Salisbury was careful not to 
let the Confession out of his hands. He gives no evidence for this 
at all. And it is difficult to see what evidence there could be. For 
the assumption that the Hatfield papers are merely Salisbury’s 
private archives implies, of course, not only an ignorance of their 
history and their contents but a distinction between public and 
private as anachronistic as Mr. Ross Williamson’s views on 


g. 
What does all this amount to? To denounce a document with 
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extremely strong credentials Mr. Ross Williamson offers us: no 
detailed comparison of handwriting; instead the assumption of an 
“extremely brilliant” forger, who nevertheless breaks down badly 
at the most important point; an untenable theory of spelling; a 
hypothesis of another forged document which conflicts non- 
sensically with an authentic signature; doubts cast upon marginalia 
which there is no evidence to show Winter did not write and 
some to show why and when he should have done; and a cloud 
of minor suspicions which are in conflict either with contemporary 
testimony or with Elizabethan usage. We submit that there is no 
evidence whatever that Thomas Winter’s Confession was forged; 
and that no evidence is created even when all this is bolstered up 
by Mr. Ross Williamson’s vilification of the Earl of Salisbury and 
Sir Edward Coke, his claim to be a barometer of the climate of 
the times, and such psychological hunches as permit him to 
repudiate any Elizabethan document inconvenient to his views. 


Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON: In giving hospitality to this discus- 
sion THE Mont, which in the past has printed valuable articles 
from both attackers and defenders of the authenticity of the Con- 
fession, is true to its high traditions, and controversialists, on 
their part, in an historical enquiry of such admitted importance, 
should surely allow readers to form their own judgments on the 
material offered rather than solicit them to observe lack of com- 
petence or integrity in the other party. So I am indeed sorry that 
Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins should think I have misrepresented them in 
any way. If I have done so, may I assure them it was due either 
to my own misunderstanding or to my lack of skill in expression ? 
On their part, I am sure it was due to a similar failure to com- 
prehend that leads them to say, for instance, that I ‘‘rule out all 
evidence of handwriting,” when what I actually wrote was that 
“a palzographic argument can never be decisive apart from its 
particular context.’ 


I. THE GENERAL QUESTION OF FORGERY 
The fundamental difference between us, I think, is in our 


approach to history. If, to take an example, a new manuscript 
poem by one of the “School of Night’ were to be discovered 
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and doubt arose as to whether its author was—say—Marlowe or 
Ralegh, then (internal evidence apart) Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins’s 
paleographic approach would be valid and I, for one, should 
certainly be disinclined to challenge its findings. But Winter’s 
Confession is not a literary manuscript but a political document. 
It emerges from a known atmosphere of forgery and torture; it 
concerns — at the highest level; it becomes Government 
propaganda not only at home but in diplomatic relations with 
the courts of Europe. Further, as Christopher Devlin epitomized 
it in his valuable letter to the April number of THE Monrtx, to 
the question whether the Confession is ‘‘a satisfyingly authentic 
document” the answer “‘cannot be ‘yes’; apart from anything 
else the document is signed a 2 and it is not properly 
witnessed.” That is the kernel of the matter; and what is 
in danger of being obscured is that the onus probandi is on 
the defenders of the authenticity of an ipso facto suspect 
political document, and’ that the prevalence or absence of 
Greek e’s, though an interesting topic, is not of the same 
order of importance as the characters and actions of Coke 
and Cecil. 

My reason for being unimpressed by Warner’s somewhat 
extravagant claim when he examined the Confession in 1897 
that “‘there had never been a case in which he was more abso- 
lutely certain that no forgery is to.be traced’’ (and for remaining 
unimpressed even by Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins’s current assertion 
that there are few historical documents able to produce better 
evidence of authenticity) is that which I gave in my earlier reply 
—that it is impossible to “equate the examination of a three- 
hundred-year-old manuscript with a chemical qualitative analysis 
in which the correct and invariable answer can be given after a 
few test-tube experiments.” At the same time I have not for- 
gotten that, as a result of the 1897 controversy, Fr. Gerard was 
careful for his own satisfaction to secure the ruling of the leading 
handwriting expert of the day, Mr. T. H. Gurrin, who, in 
addition to his work for Government departments, was called in 
as an expert witness by the defenders of Dreyfus and who was, 
perhaps, a little more familiar than was the Keeper of Manuscripts 
at the British Museum with the atmosphere of worldly intrigue 
to which Winter’s Confession belongs. Mr. Gurrin, in his ten- 
page report (submitted on September 12, 1898), gave his view 
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that the document appeared in the highest degree open to sus- 
picion, giving detailed and technical reasons why he found it 
impossible to credit that the writer of the undisputed Fragment 
could have maintained the regular alineation and increase of 
firmness apparent in the disputed Confession. 

It is true that, as Mr. Gurrin had no access to the actual Hatfield 
MS., his opinion was based on the examination of a facsimile, 
but the value of this will hardly be disputed by Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins who have already stated that “we ourselves . . . have been 
able to study the Confession only in facsimile. But we have 
made a careful study and fail to discover any reason why the 
Warner and Brodie view should not be accepted.” It is still, 
of course, a matter of opinion; but those readers who are influ- 
enced by this particular line of argument will at least be able to 
weigh the rival credentials of Mr. Gurrin and of Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

On the general aspect of the forgery, I may perhaps also be 
allowed to call the non-specialist reader’s attention to a point 
which has never been explicitly made, though it has been assumed 
by both Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins and myself. It cannot have escaped 
the reader’s notice how important are the activities of Thomas 
Phelippes, the forger. Christopher Devlin has pointed out the 
existence of letters which Cecil himself admitted that Phelippes 
advised him to have forged during the period of the Gunpowder 
Plot; the Hatfield Papers for those years (as well as the 
C.S.P.Dom.) witness to his activities, some of which I have 
recorded (The Gunpowder Plot, pp. 98, 99); it is, indeed, impos- 
sible to see the story in perspective without allowing for his role 
in it. But, if my memory serves me aright, Gardiner never 
mentions him (his name is nowhere indexed) and it is probable 
that he was ignorant of his activities, since the most famous of 
them—the Babington affair—occurred before Gardiner’s special 
period started and the Hatfield papers referring to his machina- 
tions at the period of the Plot were not calendared until thirty- 
eight years after Gardiner’s death. I think I am right in saying 
that my The Gunpowder Plot is the first general history to put 
Phelippes in his proper place and that, in the original controversy 
with Fr. Gerard, Gardiner did not take into account the impli- 
cations of his existence and activities. This alone surely carries 
the argument forward from the placid academic assumptions of 
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1897 in which year Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins think the matter was 
“finally settled.” 

Two small points which illustrate the differing approaches of 
Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins and myself are their attitude to the “brilliant 
forger” (1) and to the careful marginal addition (4c). The 
former phrase I used obviously in the sense of a very accom- 
plished craftsman. If a forgery issued from men who had twenty 
or thirty years’ experience under Walsingham and the Cecils, it 
would be a highly accomplished performance, showing some- 
thing like the technical skill displayed by the recent Vermeer 
forger in Holland, which deceived all the greatest experts on 
this painter. It would not be the painfully executed job assumed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins, but “‘absolutely the most obviously 
authentic document” encountered by an incautious British 
Museum expert. It would be written with ease and skill, raised 
by much experience to a very high level. The one thing likely to 
irk a man of this kind would be the allowance he should make 


for an incapacitated and easily-fatigued arm—an incalculable and } 
disturbing factor. As he was working for people who could| 
protect him and the document from criticism, he decided to } 


ignore this factor and he became even more careless in the last 
two pages, where the hand moves more smoothly and firmly 
and omits any corrections and hesitations.? 

As regards the particular marginal addition referred to in 4c, 
the operative words, I should have thought, were “‘delicate and 
well-formed” contrasted with “unsteady and untidy.” The 
point of “‘large’’ and “‘small’’ seems to have eluded Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins because they are not visualizing the man and the circum- 
stances. Whatever the “disturbing effect’? may have been—and 
we have actual evidence that it was a crippled arm, though it 
may have been exacerbated by a blunt quill and a rigorous 
cross-examination as well—it is almost impossible for one whose 
writing is unsteady and untidy even when large to produce at 


t It should also be remembered that one reason why the argument was not 
carried forward in 1898 and onward may have been the atmosphere of bitter 
anti-Catholic prejudice which culminated in the attempt of the Protestant 
Alliance in 1902 to obtain a warrant for the deportation as Jesuits of Father 
Gerard and two other priests of the Society of Jesus—a point argued before the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and two assessors. 

2 A circu.nstance, incidentally, which, considering the known physical con- 
dition of Winter, is one of the more damning indications of forgery. 
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the same time delicate and well-formed small writing in a very 
constricted space. No experts are needed to demonstrate this. It 
can be tried at home. It depends on the degree of control on the 
en. 
. This point, however, I do not think I need press since, even on 
the “‘test-tube” level, Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins admit that there are 
both “‘illusory” (whatever that may be) and “perhaps some real” 
differences between the two handwritings; and I hope I am 
right in assuming that we shall soon reach common ground in 
rejecting the theory that Winter wrote the marginalia on Novem- 
ber 25th (the day we know he wrote the Fragment)! even though 
that is the theory on which the whole of Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins’s 
original reconstruction was based. 
I must now deal with two other technical points, before 
turning to the wider questions of character and circumstance. 


Il. THe SPELLING OF WINTER’S NAME 


Here I am glad to notice that there are definite signs of progress 
towards common ground. In their footnote to 2, Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins appear to admit that there were people who spelt their 
own names in a uniform manner in 1605. On my part, I have 
been as aware as I suppose every student of the period must have 
been since the days when he was in the fifth form at school that 
many Elizabethans, Shakespeare included, varied the spelling of 
their names. The point at issue is to which category Thomas 
Winter belonged. As far as I know there is no authentic specimen 
of Thomas Winter’s own signature or of those of his near rela- 
tives which varies from ‘““Wintour.”? If one can be produced, I 
should naturally cease to argue from the spelling of the signature 


1 If we are to start guessing that the crucial document dated November 25th 
was not written on the 25th because someone made “‘a slip” in the date—which 
is what Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins now suggest without any evidence—all argument 
becomes impossible. 

2 As Christopher Devlin pointed out, Wintour (which refers to the family’s 
heraldic device of a White Tower) has nothing to do with winter. Fr. Gerard, 
who was nothing if not thorough in his methods, even traced the uniformity of 
Wintour carried overseas to the New World. Helen, Thomas’s niece (the daugh- 
ter of Robert), was an exquisite needlewoman and the vestments she made are 
often in request for exhibition purposes—as in Lincoln last year, where they 
may have been seen by some readers following this controversy. The legend 
requesting prayers, which she was accustomed to work round the family crest, 


always spells the name Wintour. 
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on the Hatfield confession. Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins, however, cite 
this disputed signature—which is the point to be proved—as itself 
the missing proof. Is not this a somewhat glaring example of 
petitio principii? 


Ill. THe ALTERED DATE AND THE MIssING SIGNATURES 


Here again I will try to establish what common ground I | 


have found with my critics. 

We agree that the external authentification of the Winter 
confession, if it is to be found at all, is to be found in the study 
of three documents and in these alone. We are at one, I gather, 
in refusing to accept Gardiner’s hypothesis that one or more 
documents must have existed which bore the missing signatures 
of the Councillors as the undisputed authentification of the 
confession. 

The first document is the “Hatfield Confession.” In this 
document the date at the top of the page has been changed by 
Coke from November 23rd to November 25th by a correction of 
the last figure. Though there is ample space on the last page for 
the signatures of the Commissioners they are in fact lacking. 

The second document is a copy of this by Cecil’s secreta 
(the P.R.O. version) in which there are certain differences, but 
which retains the original date, November 23rd, and to which 
Cecil has appended in his own handwriting the names of the 
Commissioners said to have authenticated it on its delivery on 
that day, November 23rd. 

The third document is an examination of Thomas Winter 
which took place on November 25th (GPB 116) and which is 
signed by the eight Commissioners. The contents of this exami- 
nation have been analysed and described and readers must, I 
think, be left to judge whether or not my contention is sound 
that it has no obvious relationship to the “Hatfield Confession.” 

Here then are the three documents. If only the signatures 
which exist on the November 25th examination could be 
transferred to the November 23rd confession, the upholders of 
the latter’s authenticity would have an unanswerable case. Hence 
not only the arguments of Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins but the altera- 
tion of the November 23rd to November 25th by Coke have a 
certain comprehensibility. The signatures, indeed, cannot be 
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transferred from the one document to the other, but by focusing 
attention on the 25th, the issue can be confused in a tangle of 
“possibilities.” 

Unfortunately for them, however, Cecil himself provides the 
evidence that the crucial date was the 23rd. Not only does that 
date remain unaltered on his secretary’s copy of the confession; 
not only did Cecil send the Archduke in Brussels a translation of 
Winter’s confession bearing the significant title: “Confession de 


} Thomas Wynter, prise (prinse) le 23 de Novembre en presence 


du Conseil; but he chose and retained, after November 25th, for 
the ‘King’s Book,” published in December, the heading ‘““Thomas 
Winter’s Confession, taken the Twenty Third of November 1605, 
in Presence of the Counsellors, whose names are under written” 
—where “‘taken”’ must have the sense of “‘delivered.” 

When Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins accuse me of not understanding 
the legal processes involved and the superior importance of the 
date, November 25th, I can only plead that Robert Cecil appa- 
rently suffered from the same drawback. 


IV. THe HATFIELD PAPERS 


In a passage in which I hope I am wrong in suspecting a slightly 
de haut en bas tone, Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins suggest that I do not 
understand the nature of the Hatfield papers. Quite apart from 
the fact that, after twenty years of research and writing on this 

articular period, I have managed to acquire at least the know- 
ier of historical sources presupposed in an undergraduate 
reading history, I cannot see that, in my original reply, I could 
be construed as meaning anything more than the obvious truth 
that papers of a particularly confidential nature which Cecil 
kept as such and did not destroy are likely to be found among 
the Hatfield MSS. 

There are, as Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins must be aware, many 
instances of this—Cecil’s secret correspondence with James I; a 
batch of Arabella Stuart papers; the important and partly forged 
copy of the letter of 1591 containing the nucleus of the Hesketh 
Plot of 1593, which has been detached from the rest of John 
Cecil’s papers in the P.R.O.; and occasional individual papers 
which can immediately be recognized by students of the period. 
One of the most obvious examples of Cecil’s private methods is 
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connected with the Gunpowder Plot. Among the mysterious 
incidents in the Plot is the story of how the Member of the 
House of Commons, Dudley Carleton, with Hippisley, both in 
the service of Northumberland and without his knowledge, 
helped Thomas Percy to secure from the Catholic tenant, Ferrers, 
the lodgings to be used to blow up the House of Lords. In 
Chamberlain’s letters can be traced the negotiations of 
Chamberlain with Sir Walter Cope, Cecil’s executor, to 
have letters connected with Carleton’s mysterious implication 
in the Plot, which Cecil was holding, destroyed soon after 
Cecil’s death. 

Thus, when one finds the original of Winter’s Confession in 
the archives at Hatfield and only a secretary’s copy in the P.R.O. 
it is surely a legitimate deduction from the nature of the docu- 
ment vr Cecil’s known practice that its presence at Hatfield 
was deliberate and in the interests of secrecy. 


V. Sm Epwarp COKE 


Both in their original article and in their reply, Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins stress the character of Coke—on whose unsupported 
word, in the last analysis, they have to rely for their evidence of 
the confession’s authenticity. They quote a sentence about him 
from the Dictionary of National Biography article that “the key 
to his whole life is his veneration for the law, for its technicalities 
as well as for its substance.” (One may be permitted to notice in 
passing that they have only faintly paraphrased the biographer’s 
description of him, in relation to the trials of Ralegh and the 
Gunpowder plotters—‘“‘in all of these he exhibited a spirit of 
rancour, descending even to brutality, for which no one has 
attempted a defence; his biographers one and all agree that his 
conduct towards Ralegh was simply infamous’—and omitted to 
notice the relevant ‘in matters of religion, he was the most 
intolerant of men.”’) 

I will content myself with citing three points on the grounds 
chosen by Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins of Coke’s reverence for the law. 
The first is in Winter’s Confession itself, in which Coke has 
interpolated a phrase “by the hands of Gerrard the Jesuite’’—an 
attempt to bring an innocent man to deatht'—while in Fawkes’s 


t In law to-day, under the 1913 Act, this additional material would be held 
to invalidate the entire document. 
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confession, he marked with red ink for omission the sentence 
exculpating Gerard, with the marginal instruction hucusque (thus 
far). He also inserted into the published version of Fawkes’s 
confession a lie about Hugh Owen, whom the Government 
wished to involve. 

The second point concerns the earlier stages of his career. One 
of his friends and accomplices was the scoundrel Topcliffe, who 
was allowed to keep a private torture chamber to wring “con- 
fessions’’ from the Government’s Catholic victims. ““The cruelties 
of this monster,” as one Protestant historian has put it, ‘would 
fill a volume.” One of Topcliffe’s exploits was to sue in open 
court one Thomas Fitzherbert for £3,000, because Fitzherbert 
had promised him {£5,000 if he would “‘persecute his father 
and uncle to death” and then refused to pay because they 
died naturally. Coke, as Attorney-General, bore witness to 
Topcliffe’s efforts to bring about their death but, as the case was 
slightly too scandalous, even then, for prolonged public hearing, 
it was transferred to the Council where it could be heard quietly 
in camera. Fitzherbert estates were still in Topcliffe’s possession 
when he died. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins lecture me for doubting the 
sterling integrity of Coke and the Council, it is difficult not to 
be a little impatient. 

The third point concerns Coke’s activities during the months 
before the Gunpowder Plot, 1605. He was then engaged in the 
preparation of his Fifth Report in falsifying his legal sources in 
the interests of proving that the supreme authority in cases 
ecclesiastical belonged to the Crown by “‘the ancient prero- 
gative and law of England.” Robert Persons, the Jesuit, in 
controversy with him referred to the sources which Coke 
cited and, in a crushing and unanswerable reply, had no 
difficulty in showing that in the use of his authorities Coke 
had inserted clauses of his own, omitted passages which told 
directly against his conclusion and made numerous false infer- 
ences and misconstruings of his authors—who, in fact, proved 
the exact opposite of the proposition he had twisted them 


to support.? 


t The reader will find a summary treatment of Coke’s use of authorities in 
Finlayson’s essay in his edition of Reeve’s History of English Law, vol. Ill, pp. 202- 
206. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 


It will be seen—and I trust conceded—that Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins have not really advanced any serious arguments against 
the forgery. By the internal evidence of the writing and the lack 
of external authentification of the curious signature, Fr. Gerard’s 
arguments for forgery (arising in the first place from his discovery 
that Coke had altered the date, which no one before him had 
noticed) are seen to be as valid now as when he first annihilated 
Gardiner with them more than half a century ago. Moreover, 
everything that has come to light since 1897 in the calendaring 
of relevant papers supports Fr. Gerard’s conclusions, while the 
climate in which we live makes it possible to understand the 
original documents and situation in a way denied to Gardiner, 
even if there were no new material. We know more about 
totalitarian trials and forged confessions than he did. Are Dr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins really'so very sure that there is no dark side to 
the moon in Elizabethan and Jacobean England? 

Certainly myths die hard and I have every sympathy with 
those academic historians who have, so to speak, a vested interest 
in what may be called thé Pollard-Gardiner myth. To admit the 
real facts would revolutionize the teaching of history and fatally 
compromise many books—and textbooks—held in high esteem. 
At one extreme, it would be no longer possible for the children 
of Middlesex to have, as part of the Agreed Syllabus of Religious 
Instruction, to learn about “Jesuit plots against Elizabeth.’”’! At 
the other extreme, the Archbishop of Canterbury’s recent call 
for a new Reformation in the Church “‘as eager, as scriptural” as 
the “reformation under the first Elizabeth” might look a little 
strange were there more general knowledge of the architects of 
that “‘reformation’’—the undoubtedly eager, but perhaps slightly 
unscriptural Cecils, Coke, Walsingham, Waad and Topcliffe. 
To the right understanding of what went before and what came 
after—the Elizabethan and the Jacobean scenes—the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot is the key. And at the heart of the Plot lies 
Winter’s Confession. 

I cannot stress too strongly what I wrote in March: “I do not 


t P. 189. Though it must be admitted that, as William Godwin and John 
Ruskin are recommended for study as “Christian Witnesses to the Sacredness of 
Human Life,” the Syllabus should not perhaps be taken too seriously. 
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consider that the Government case stands or falls by the authen-: 
ticity of the Confession. It has already fallen on quite other 
Mrs. grounds.” On the other hand, I am equally aware that the Con- 
ainst | fession is the last dyke of the professional academics, for if that 
lack | goes there is nothing to hold back the flood of external evidence. 
ard’s | As they are men of undoubted integrity, they would be forced 
very | to reverse many cherished judgments. This is an unpleasant 
had | experience and the risk of it throws into even greater relief the 
ated { real courage of Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins in their determination to 
ver, | search for the truth, whatever may be the consequences. Readers 
ting | will, I hope, share my own gratitude to them. 


ba E. W. TRISTRAM 
Dr. (1882—1952) 


ines RARE COMBINATION of faculties as scholar and craftsman, 
, Adtiven by enthusiasm and a sense of vocation, gave the late 
vith | Professor Tristram his unique position. It would be simple truth 
Test | to say that he knew more about medieval painting in England than 
the { any man living, with a knowledge not confined to the study of 
ally | written records but built up by personal contact with the remains of 
em. | such work in all parts of the country. His skilled care in the preserva- 
ren | tion of threatened or perishing paintings has saved many and set a 
| new standard; his remarkable drawings and descriptive writing have 
At | provided a corpus of records at the disposal of all future students. 
How did he qualify for such work, or how did the task discover 
a him? Ernest William Tristram was born at Carmarthen in 1882, 
a _—- the family is not of Welsh origin. He was educated at St. 
| ¢ Elizabeth’s Gratmmar School and at the local School of Art, and won 
OF | a Royal Exhibition to the Royal College of Art, London. It is inter- 
tly esting and significant that he qualified for a Scholarship in Science, 
fle. | and was obliged to make a pm A student of design, especially 
me | interested in architecture, when he finished his course he went abroad 
of | with a Travelling Scholarship. W. R. Lethaby had been appointed 
lies | Professor of Design in 1901 and was undoubtedly the rater te 


influence on Tristram in these years: the two men were made for one 
another as professor and student. Lethaby, architect, designer, authority 
on Westminster Abbey and the Westminster School of Painters in 
ohn | the reign of Henry III, was the most persuasive teacher in the Arts 
s of | and Crafts movement that stemmed from Morris and Ruskin. Holdin 
that art is not a luxury for connoisseurs but an essential element in 

D 
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right work, he made thoughtful ee the basis of his teach- 
ing. Through Lethaby Tristram was entrusted with the cleaning and 
conserving of the decoration on the Coronation Chair, the great 
retable at the Abbey and other precious survivals. 

Professor Tristram has told ee his elder brother, Father Henry 
Tristram of the Birmingham Oratory, sent him a photograph in about 
1906 of a wall-painting at South Leigh, Oxon, with the conjecture 
that most churches had once been decorated with such “frescoes,” 
and that this might give a line of research worth following. The task 
had come to him, apparently not anticipated, but once taken up he 
was engaged on it for life. In making records of still existing work 
Tristram evolved a manner of water-colour technique which rendered 
admirably the matt colours and varied textures of painting on stone 
and plaster. They were scrupulous copies, to the point of deceptive 
likeness, but not copies that could be made without sensitive intel- 
ligence and an understanding of meaning. Side by side with copying 
went the actual cleaning of remains, freeing p toe from coats of 
whitewash and accumulated re-paintings, a work needing surgical 
dexterity and touch. It involved the study of methods originally 
employed, the examination of accounts of bills paid for materials— 
often of great simplicity, such as the use of skim milk as a binding 
medium on plaster. Nor did. Tristram ignore the evidence and assis- 
tance of chemistry in such matters, but his own experience in the 
craft of painting showed him that qualities can be coaxed from 
materials and tools which no recipe can foretell. 

Christian iconography was the indispensable clue in distinguishing 
the subject, unravelling the meaning of a design. What for most of 
us would appear as a series of smudges of colour, a few lines blotched 
by accident and time, would be gradually revealed as parts of a once 
coherent whole. This was not guess-work, however inspired, but the 
result of patient comparison with illuminated manuscripts, enamels, 
carving, stained glass, in photographs, drawings and prints. Following 
the fixed laws and patterns of medieval iconography a line might 
suggest a gesture, a symbol here or there might be identified, 
and ee pieced together. Tristram used to regret that people 
can no longer “‘read”’ pictures, as Villon’s mother so vividly read the 
Judgement on the walls of her parish church. He relished Ananda 
Coomaraswamy’s verdict that one might as well attempt the study of a 
mathematical papyrus without a knowledge of mathematics as to study 
Christian or Buddhist art without a knowledge of their accompanying 
philosophies and liturgical signs. As his brother had already done he 
rejoined the family tradition which had lapsed, and was received into 
the Church in 1914. His holidays, and all days that could be spared 


from teaching, were spent in examining obscure churches about the 
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country, often from precarious scaffolding. In such long quiet concen- 
trations on drawing, the stains and patches would begin to show form. 

In scholarship and iconography he enjoyed the knowledge and 
support of Dr. M. R. James, Provost of Eton, and contributed articles 
to the Burlington Magazine, the Walpole Society, and other learned 
publications. The Exhibition of British Primitives in 1923, for which 
in collaboration with W. G. Constable he compiled the catalogue, 
and the Medieval Art Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in 1930, where over seventy of his copies, from the Museum collec- 
tion, were shown, brought him growing recognition. In 1928, with 
the late Professor Borenius, he produced a volume on English 
Medieval Painting. But Tristram’s great work is the spacious series of 
volumes published for the Pilgrim Trust by the Oxford age 
Press. Two volumes (plates and text) on Wall Paintings of the twelft 
century appeared in 1944, two on the thirteenth century in 1950. It is 
oar that the materials for two more volumes were already in 
good order before he died, and will complete a great memorial. 

His work as a teacher was of great importance. Tristram had been 
appointed Assistant Instructor at the Royal College of Art in 1906, 
and this connection, too, lasted until his death. When he was made 
Professor of the School of Design in 1925 he moved his studio to the 
room once occupied by Lethaby, and the tradition was carried on 
unbroken. Individual students who wanted criticism or advice could 
call on him; his slight figure would emerge from behind screens and 
easels where his own work was pursued. He was very shy, said little 
in the way of correction, but suggested avenues of study, fine examples 
in the Museum, and left no doubt as to his approval or otherwise of 
the underlying attitude he discerned in the work. The different direc- 
tions in which his students have reached success show how little he 
forced his own ways, but he understood the puzzledom and worries 
of students tossed on the waves of contemporary slogans and fashions. 
His profound belief gave him insight and a friendly sagacity which 
was a constant steadying influence. The balance of gentleness with 
firmness in his own character was striking, and an occasional explosion 
could be amusing or shocking. Few people, perhaps, knew that with a 
colleague Tristram for some years ran a small silk-weaving mill at 
Macclesfield, which gave him a realistic experience of business difficul- 
ties, and left no facile optimism on schemes entitled Art and Industry. 

His was indeed a retiring and elusive nature, happiest at work 
undisturbed with a truly dedicated purpose. How Tristram kept all 
his activities moving together, interwoven in time, was his own secret: 
——_ could have wasted fewer moments in a life given to a great 
task. 


HuBert WELLINGTON 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


| Fain MUSICAL RICHES have so accumulated during the last 
few months, that I must perforce be very selective if these notes 
are not to swell to unreasonable proportions. For me, the peak 
recent record has been the Long-playing issue of Vivaldi’s Four 
Concerti Grossi, Op. 8 (“The Four Seasons’’), superbly played by 
the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra under Karl Miinchinger (Decca 
LXT2600). In this era of critical revaluation, Vivaldi will be seen as 
a giant in his own right: for too long has his musical existence been 
overshadowed by his contemporaries Bach and Handel. One is there- 
fore grateful to Decca for the issue of a work that for imaginative 
power, fantasy, strength, tenderness and gaiety has no superior in 
music that is contemporary with it. The finding of such a work is a 
rare delight. The same orchestra has also recorded Bach’s Brandenburg 
No. 6 in B flat (Decca AX321-3). The playing is of an equally fine 
calibre, although I could wish for more sostenuto in those rich inter- 
weavings of viola tone in the first movement, for otherwise the 
pronounced rhythm is apt to obtrude and become “‘jiggety.”’ Other 
Bach recordings are the violin and piano sonata in B minor, played 
by Menuhin and Kentner (H.M.V. DB9607-8), Kirsten Flagstad’s 
singing of an aria from the St. Matthew Passion, “Schaue Hier,” 
accompanied by the Philharmonia Orchestra under Siisskind (H.M.V. 
DB21237), and E. Power Biggs’ playing of “The Great” G major 
Organ Prelude and Fugue (Col DX1733). The pianist in the sonata 

es of Bach (and this is an all-too-frequent approach) a stream- 
lined composer, whose machinery, once set in motion, continues an 
inexorable and undeviating movement. I find this record deficient 
in tenderness, and far too unrelenting. The singing of the aria is 
memorable for Flagstad’s wonderful purity of tone and perfection 
of intonation. If the pun may be permitted, there is too much “big 
power” in the playing of the organ prelude and fugue. The registration 
I found overwhelming and exhausting. But there may be some who 
will revel in these organic orgies. 

To turn now to modern works: I would place first the Quintetto 
Chigiano’s playing of Bloch’s powerful quintet for piano and strings 
(Long-playing Decca LXT2626). These superb players bring vir- 
tuosity, sensitiveness and understanding to everything they perform: 
the result in the Bloch work is a tonal passion that sweeps everything 
before it. The effect is somewhat exhausting, as the je of the music 


never really relaxes into serenity (for even the quieter passages forebode 
tempestuousness), but it is nevertheless intensely stimulating. Next I 
would place Frank Martin’s “Petite Symphonie Concertante” for 
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harpsichord, piano and two string orchestras, which, together 
with Stravinsky’s enchanting Divertimento “Le Baiser de la Fée,”’ fills 
one long-playing record (Decca LXT2631). Both are conducted by 
Ansermet. Martin is a Swiss composer born towards the end of the 
last century. He has an extraordinary sense of orchestral colour, and 
his peculiar choice of instruments in this recorded work is by no means 
experimental. The work has both gaiety and profundity, and is well 
worth a deep acquaintance. H.M.V. have issued a vigorous and 
brilliant performance of Fauré’s C minor Piano Quartet, Op. 15, 
played by Rubinstein and the Paganini Quartet (DBg9s595-8). The 
scherzo is particularly lovely, but the whole work is delicious and 
has a captivating lyricism. Only one performing weakness asserts 
itself: the second subject of the first movement is a little confused 
each time it first appears. Further French music that I would like to 
recommend includes Debussy’s “Trois Chansons de Bilitis,” very 
beautifully sung by Suzanne Danco, with Guido Agosti (Decca X533), 
the same composer’s “Images,” played by the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra under Miinch (Decca AX490-2), with, as a make-weight, 
the “Berceuse Heroique,”’ a late work that starts well with fascinatingly 
low-toned colour, but which later falls to pieces, particularly in the 
extraordinarily unDebussyan tune and harmony of the middle section: 
and the delicate and inspiring “‘Fétes,”’ brilliantly played by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Galliera (Col. DX4782). Chabrier’s light 
“Suite Pastorale,” played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Jean Martinon (Decca AX390-1) is an enchanting work, 
particularly the movement called “Sous Bois.” It recalls early Ravel 
and Debussy, and oddly enough anticipates Prokofief’s “Peter and 
the Wolf.” 

Villa-Lobos’s uninhibited musicianship is one of his most likeable 
— The trouble, latent in such an attitude, is that there are 

equent passages of musical dalliance when instruments and not the 
music take charge. Since 1932 Villa-Lobos has written a series of 
works with the general title of Bachianas Brasileiras, intended as a 
tribute to Bach by a Brazilian (it would be an unholy mixture if the 
composer had aped Bach’s methods: fortunately he doesn’t!) No. 1, 
for eight cellos, has been issued by Decca (Long-playing CTL7014), 
together with the composer’s Chéros No. 4 for three horns an 
trombone and No. 7 for various woodwind, violin, cello and gong. 
The Chéros are earlier works, and have a preponderance of European 
echoes (Villa-Lobos studied in Paris) rather than specifically Brazilian. 
The sth Bachianas Brasileiras has been issued by H.M.V. (Col. 
LX1439). It is for voice, eight cellos and bass, and is conducted by 
the composer. The tone-colour is ravishing. In this genre can be 
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placed the Spanish folk-songs sung by Victoria de los Angeles, to 
guitar accompaniment by Renata Tarrago (H.M.V. DA1970-5). 
These are superb records in every way. Bartok’s fascinating Music 
for Strings, percussion and celesta, is most understandingly played 
by the Philharmonia Orchestra under von Karajan (Col. LX8781-4). 
Is this great music or not? Its integrity is not in question, nor its 
craftsmanship and evidence of an extraordinary sense of tonal values. 
But for me its rhapsodizings are a formal weakness: there is for much 
of the way a continuous switching from one diverting effect to another 
with a consequent sacrifice of architectural unity. 

Modern English music is represented by Arthur Bliss’s Pastoral 
“Lie Strewn the White Flocks,” performed by the B.B.C. Chorus 
and the Jacques Orchestra (Decca AX565-8), Walton’s “Facade” Suite, 

layed by ie Philharmonia Orchestra under the late Constant Lambert 
Col. DX8374-6), and Elgar’s “Falstaff,” played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra ae Sir Adrian Boult (H.M.V. DB9603-6) 
and the cello concerto, with Anthony Pini and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under van Beinum (Decca AX416-9). All these 
can be fully recommended. Bliss’s Pastoral is one of his finest works, 
evocative of the Mediterranean scene where the work was first con- 
ceived, and therefore full of Theocritan light and poetry. The poems 
set range from the third century B.c. down to our own time. The 
playing of “Facade” and the two Elgar works is first-rate, although 
the subtle waywardness of the pee note figure in the cello concerto 
is not entirely successfully managed by the soloist. 

Near-modern works that are enjoyable, but not outstanding, are 
Dohnanyi’s Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19 (Theme and Variations, 
Scherzo, Romanza, Rondo), played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Malcolm Sargent (Col. DX8377-80), and 
Balakirev’s piano sonata in B flat minor, played by Kentner (Col. 
LX8810-2), recorded under the auspices of the Maharajah of Mysore. 
The Dohnanyi work (the recording of which has much surface 
“scratch’’) starts well with a good, rich theme: but effective as the 
variations and the following movements are, they are lacking in 
personality, and use a romantic language that borders on the common- 
place. A similar weakness is revealed in the Russian work. It opens 
in an austere, even scholarly, way, but the texture is soon pulled 
towards a familiar pianistic romanticism. It exhibits the same dichotomy 
as is found in the composer’s recently-recorded Symphony. 

An oddity is Schnabel’s “Rhapsody for Orchestra” (Col. LX8843-4) 

1 Dr. Rubbra’s sth Symphony has recently been issued, played by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli, and recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council (H.M.V. DB21384-7). The playing is first-rate and full of 
understanding.—Eprror. 
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recorded by the Philharmonia Orchestra under Kletzki. When one 
compares the attitude in this work with the classical poise evinced 
in the recent records of his playing of two Beethoven Sonatas, Op. 109 
and 111, and the Schubert posthumous Sonata in B flat major (H.M.V. 
DB9674-7, 9678-80, 9700-4), one fails to understand how the illogical 
and murky rhapsodizings could have been passed by the rigid censor 
that controlled his playing. Certainly an interesting point of psycholo 
is raised by such contradictions. Another Shedd sonia is Brahms’s 
G minor Rhapsody = DB6s504). It is “thrown-off” effectively, 
but . though the player’s sympathy is not wholeheartedly with the 
work. 

Classical works that I would like to recommend are Scarlatti 
Sonatas Nos. 45, 119, 129 and 265 (Decca M676-7), played cleanly 
and musically by Kathleen Long, Beethoven’s Sonata No. 31 in A flat, 
Op. 110 (Decca AX396-8), played by Friedrich Gulda with a memor- 
able richness of dynamics and emotion, Brahms’s monumental F minor 
piano sonata, Op. 5 (Decca AX423-7), monumentally played by 
Julius Katchen (isn’t this work a lost Concerto?), Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony in an authoritative and vital performance by the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam under Kleiber (Decca AX383-9) 
and the G major Piano Concerto, in which Gieseking gives a surel 
unsurpassable performance (Col. LX1443-6), and finally Schubert's 
great “Wanderer’’ Fantasy, pee by Clifford Curzon with com- 
manding assurance (Long-playing Decca LX3059). Two Dvorak 
works come from Decca: the Piano Quintet in A, played by the 
Chigiano Quintet with wonderful understanding (AX5$27-30), and 
the String Quartet in E flat, Op. 51, played by the Boskovsky Quartet 
on a Long-playing disc, LXT2601. This I find only average playing. 
Finally, the new Italian Quartet’s recording of Verdi’s one na. 
work (and what a masterpiece it is!) is an experience not to be missed 
(Decca Long-playing LXT2591). — with it is Schumann’s 
F major quartet, amateurish and purposeless compared with the Verdi. 

Perhaps the most astonishing piece of piano solo playing is to be 
found in Horowitz’s recording of Chopin's B minor Sonata (H.M.V. 
DB9658-60). The virtuosity is always under exquisite control. This 
prevents any sentimentalization, and is particularly noticeable in the 
trio section of the Funeral March, where sentiment usually exudes 
= — This is, one feels, the way Chopin would have played 

work. 


EDMUND RUBBRA 
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REVIEWS 


THE POEMS OF CAVAFY 


The Poems of C. P. Cavafy, translated by John Mavrogordato, with an 
Introduction by Rex Warner (Hogarth Press 12s 6d). 


LEXANDRIA had ceased to be in any important sense a Greek city 

long before Cavafy died there, in 1933. It has remained cosmo- 
politan (though decreasingly so) and what it has in the way of a middle 
class is mainly Greek or Jewish. But a small “foreign’”’ middle class 
that is busy either dissociating itself from the noisy lower class or 
keeping its peace with the immensely powerful upper class is not 
going to have much time to fulfil other functions. What prevails 
must be either the unpredictable authoritarian misrule of the few or 
the disastrous misrule of the many. Life as the majority know it 
strikes the European mind as an affair of uncomfortable extremes, 
Poverty and Wealth exist like figures in a morality play; the tran- 
sitory trade agent puts up at a modern hotel de luxe while the indigene 
spends his whole life in a tumbling tenement or a tent of skins; 
nationalism becomes an hysteria, not a feeling, while simultaneously 
internationalism assumes the aspect of caricature; business is less a 
business than an obsession; ps exists as a mixture of foreign 
fashions, exotics which become all the more exotic after transplan- 
tation. 

Can any kind of important poetry grow out of this? Cavafy per- 
haps lived at the last moment when it was still possible. And his poetry 
is in every way a reaction against the hysterias of the Middle East— 
from the language he uses, which is neither literary nor wholeheartedly 
colloquial, to his characteristic tone and handling of themes. Only for 
one type of poem does he use directly contemporary material; in the 
mass of his work, his important work, he retreats from actuality. But 
his themes are drawn not so much from ancient Greece itself as from 
the cosmopolitan world of the Hellenistic East, the world of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch, of the Syrian kings, the Byzantine emperors and 
the Ptolemies. And his concern is less with historical personages than 
with private persons, less with the textbook significance than with the 
contemporary emotion—a kind of concern (in Mr. Rex Warner’s 
words, “the inversion of the heroic”) which was relevant enough to 
cosmopolitan private persons of the Alexandria of his own day, and is 
relevant, if less obviously, to citizens of any city of any age. 

The well-known poem, “In a Township of Asia Minor,” serves as 
an example of the kind of “actuality” which Cavafy derives from the 
set glories of the history book: 
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The news about the result of the seafight, at Actium, 
Were certainly unexpected. 

But there is no need for us to compose a new address. 
Let only the name be changed. Instead of (there 

In the last lines), “Having delivered the Romans 
From the disastrous Octavius, 


The burlesque Caesar,” 
Now we will put, “Having delivered the Romans 


From the disastrous Antony.” ... 
And all the rest of it, and all the rest of it, Everything 
fits in splendidly. 
It is all done with apparent ease, this dramatic realization of scenes and 
people, here and in “Waiting for the Barbarians,” in “Alexandrian 
Kings,” where the citizens enjoy the spectacular side of the crowning 
of Cleopatra’s children, 


Although they knew of course what it was worth, 
What empty words these Kingships, 


in “John Kantakuzen Prevails,” where a wealthy Byzantine, awaiting 
the looting of his property, curses himself for having backed the 
wrong side in the civil war, in ““Myres: Alexandria,” “On the Out- 
skirts of Antioch,” “A Prince from Western Libya,” and in “Kai- 
sarion,” 

You seemed to stand before me as you must have been 

In Alexandria when it was conquered, 

Pale and tired, idealistic in your grief, 

Still hoping that they would have mercy on you, 

The baser sort—chattering their “Too many Caesars.” 


In his other main type of poem Cavafy is concerned with the love 
that is “‘sterile and rejected of men.” I hardly think that these poems 
will impress the majority of readers; the poet’s efforts to convey “an 
erotic intensity, own to health” result in a stuffy, oppressive 
atmosphere of too many “closed and scented rooms’’ and too many 
“handsome boys.” The abnormality of the passion cannot exempt this 
presentation of it from a charge of quite ordinary sentimentality. But 
we cannot draw any hard and fast distinction between the historical 
poems and the love poems, for the best of the latter—‘He was asking 
about the Quality,” for instance—have that same quick reality, that 
same dexterous plunge into the heart of the matter. The difference is 
that Cavafy cannot achieve impersonality here, he cannot bring his 
sense of irony to bear on this theme. 

Professor Mavrogordato mentions that this translation from the 
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complete edition was originally made in 1937. Whatever circum- 
stances delayed its publication are to be deplored, for it is possible that 
the volume will con lost something of its immediate impact—it 
certainly ought to have shared that particular kind of success enjoyed 
by Mr. Waley’s translations from the Chinese. Even so, its appearance 
is an event, and we should all be grateful to the translator for his admir- 
able work. They have a value which is above literary fashion, these 
bright, graceful, ironical and moving evocations of a lost world 
which will never really be lost. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


EARNEST AND IRASCIBLE 


The Common Pursuit, by F. R. Leavis (Chatto and Windus 18s). 


T IS PERHAPS A PITY that the term “highbrow” carries not 
Liste but qualitative import: it would serve straight away to 
indicate this author. As it is, the word has a two-faced meaning— 
derogatory, for the popular Press; self-gratulatory, for the avant- 
garde. Without some such handy “stick-on”’ definition, we can only 
start the ball conventionally rolling by calling Dr. Leavis a serious- 
minded critic; a critic much preoccupied with passing value-judgments, 
and impatient to the point of acerbity with the airs and graces of mere 
“appreciation.” 

Approaching literature in the first place as a higher-educationalist, 
Dr. Leavis is principally interested in its formative powers with regard 
to sensitivity, intelligence and taste. Indeed, those other aspects of 
humane letters, not directly subsumed under these headings, are apt to 
get short shrift from Dr. Leavis. Literature, as he sees it, represents a 
unique equation of sensibility, intellect and taste, and must be 
approached—as it is created—by the combined operation of these 
faculties. To divide the fullness of this response in order to abstract a 

hilosophic content, the aesthetic laws incarnate in a work, or the facts 
hind it precious to scholarship, seems to Dr. Leavis a wrong concern 
when entertained by the literary critic. Let the aesthetician, philosopher 
or scholar undertake such study if they must (so runs Dr. Leavis’s train 
of thought), “But the business of critical intelligence will remain 
what it was: to ensure relevance of response and to determine what is 
actually there in the work of art.” 

In a like manner Dr. Leavis protests against the “tea-cup”’ causerie 
school—the genteel belles-lettrist wing of criticism. All round ot 
about a work of art, however elegant or scintillating, he regards as a 
form of impertinence if the speaker invokes for it a critical sanction. 
This unyielding contentiousness leads him to castigate many well- 
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known figures; and Lord David Cecil, Cyril Connolly, Dr. Tillyard 
and the Sitwells receive their quota of admonition in his new batch of 
essays The Common Pursuit. 

Dr. Leavis was once described—unkindly but shrewdly, it must be 
conceded—as the ape of Eliot. That was many years ago, and the 
master has now become the subject of his pupil’s destructive dissection. 
Briefly, Dr. Leavis’s case is that we find in Mr. Eliot’s later critical 
writing a loss of directness and immediacy of judgment, augmented by 
a growing tissue of qualification and ambiguity. This is not a censure to 
be easily gainsaid, and some of the very best pages in this book are 
taken up with analysing these near-equivocations. 

Ironically enough, Dr. Leavis’s own style suffers itself from lack of 
clarity. With the astringent forthrightness of his mind there goes, alas, 
no cogent expression; and his prose presents us with the spectacle of a 
certain rambling effort to establish exactitude. Now “sensitivity” is 
Dr. Leavis’s key-word, and perhaps it is not without justification to see 
in = own painstaking meanders something of a defect in just this 
faculty. 

Por en practice of criticism, one may suspect, the writer must 
possess fine and wide perception, generous though discriminate powers 
of response, or—failing these—reference to a valid humane system. 
Scorning the assistance of the latter, Dr. Leavis is left with his own 
reactions, his own shrewd but prejudiced and limited impressions. 

To end a review of The Common Pursuit on this negative note would 
be wrong and unjust. If Dr. Leavis lacks what I would call the affir- 
mative gamut of the truly catholic critic, he is both a tonic and 


corrective influence in our own present age of indecision. 
DEREK STANFORD 


“THE MULTIPLE MOUSETRAP” 


What Happens in Hamlet, by J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge University 
Press 25s). 

T WAS HIGH TIME that Dr. Dover Wilson’s book should have its 
Tenia edition. For robust and disciplined fecundity there is no other 
Hamlet study to equal it. All the others, though of infinite variety, have 
this in common: that they view Hamlet from some parti pris, literary or 
psychological, the scope of which is either wider or narrower than the 
play itself. Much that is beautiful and true has resulted from their 
inquiries; aspects of the play have been brought into stronger relief; 
but inevitably the angle of vision is distorted. Now Dover Wilson does 
not approach the play from any particular angle; accoutred as he is with 
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unrivalled textual knowledge and with unbounded enthusiasm, he 
jumps slap into the middle of its shining surface. “Come in and enjoy 
it!” he cries, and splashes about vigorously in all directions. The spray 
that he kicks up may seem excessive to those who are meditatively 
fishing on the bank. But this exuberance is deceptive. It would be a 
grave mistake if Dr. Dover Wilson’s idiosyncrasies—his robust 
rhetorical questions about people’s feelings, his paternal affection for 
Hamlet (the poor brave lad), his honest indignation with Claudius (the 
cad), his hero-worship of Shakespeare (“the magician”), who thought 
out so many little puzzles and provided keys to them as well—were 
taken as signs of a subjective or a superficial approach. In fact, no 
other critic has managed to combine such sympathy and knowledge 
with such complete detachment. 

The reason for his success seems to be that he has separated Hamlet 
the Play from Hamlet the Problem, not by arid dichotomy, but by very 
delicate disentanglement. He never forgets that it is a stage-play subject 
to Elizabethan modes of thought; but within those modes of thought 
he rediscovers the genius which so easily eludes those who take their 

es from the er to study the trees. He can settle, in homely fashion, 

e doubt about the wager; or he can unlock a single line (I. v. 139), 
which leads to a Ghost more mysterious and more moving than any- 
thing the stage has yet achieved. For Dover Wilson the approval of an 
pane wont producer is a seal to be won by evidence, not hired by 
compromise. Thus, for example, his working of the dumb-show into 
the plot is surely a triumph of period reconstruction, but it turns 
m actors pale with consternation; while, on the other hand, his 
early entry for Hamlet in II. ii—though some scholars sniff at its lack 
of textual warrant—is a triumph of theatrical common sense. 

Nevertheless, so brilliant is Dr. Dover Wilson’s setting-up of each 
individual act that the general effect is rather that of a pageant, and 
seems to reinforce Dr. Selouon’s verdict that Hamlet merits praise, above 
all, for its variety—not its unity. Yet, as Mr. C. S. Lewis has shown in 
his beautiful litte essay, the impression left on a sensitive intelligence is 
ineffaceably a single impression. Perhaps Professor Tillyard’s suggestion 
is the right one: that the unity of the play must be looked for outside 
of its text and machinery, in the one of Shakespeare when he wrote 
it. But that is to introduce Hamlet the Problem, a subject on which, as 
Dr. Dover Wilson would be the first and most eager to agree, discus- 
sion will never cease. On Hamlet the Play, however, it seems likely that 
he has said the last effective word. If not, at least he has freed it from the 
menaces of the shadowy Ur-Hamlet. 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 
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ARISTOTLE’S “DE ANIMA” 


Aristotle’s De Anima with the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
translated by Father Kenelm Foster, O.P., M.A., Ph.D., and 
Father Sylvester Humphries, O.P., with an Introduction by 
Father Ivo Thomas, O.P., S.T.L., M.A. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul £2 2s). 


HIS WORK is a member of the “Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy 
Tind Science” series, edited by Dr. W. Stark. It contains an 
English translation not only of St. Thomas’s Commentary on the De 
Anima but also of William of Moerbeke’s Latin version of Aristotle’s 
work. This is all to the good. For it would have been very inconvenient 
for the reader to have before him the Commentary without the actual 
text on which St. Thomas was commenting. And if the one was to be 
translated into English, there was no reason why the other also should 
not be translated. It is true, of course, that no thoroughly scientific 
study of the De Anima is possible without consulting the Greek text; 
but there are doubtless students who would like to read Aquinas’s 
treatment of Aristotle but who at the same time know little or no 
Greek and are perhaps none too confident of their mastery of Latin. 
The text of Aristotle is divided according to the divisions of 
St. Thomas’s Commentary ; and there is an index to the latter, which is 
divided into numbered sections. The work is very well printed and 
set out. 

Although commenting on a text was the standard method of 
lecturing in the Middle Ages, the medieval commentaries differed 
widely from one another in scope. If, for example, one wishes to 
discover Ockham’s views on universals, one naturally turns to his 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. But no one would 
turn primarily to Aquinas’s Commentaries on Aristotle in order to 
discover the saint’s philosophical ideas. Their utility for this purpose 
cannot be denied; but Aquinas’s primary intention was to joke. the 
text of Aristotle and not to use it as a peg on which to hang his own 
ideas. And his explanation of the text, representing, as it does, a serious 
and sustained attempt by a great thinker to penetrate the actual meaning 
ofa philosopher from whom he himself had learnt a great deal, deserves 
careful consideration by students of Aristotle. St. Thomas’s critical 
knowledge of the course of Greek philosophy was inevitably restricted; 
but his Commentaries on Aristotle are not to be lightly dismissed on 
that account. His treatment of the text does not consist of speculative 
elaborations but rather of sober and painstaking analyses. 

At the same time, as Father Ivo Thomas notes in his illuminating 
Introduction, there is a considerable difference between Aristotle’s 
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approach, as shown in the text, and that of St. Thomas, as shown in 
pa Commentary. Aristotle’s approach was predominantly inductive: 
he was conducting an inquiry about the soul and his theories were often 
tentative. In the Commentary, however, St. Thomas tends to present 
Aristotle’s inquiries and hypotheses as though they were a definite body 
of doctrine which could be given a strictly systematic form. This is, of 
course, simply one example of the fact that “‘Aristotelianism,” con- 
sidered as a definite system, was the work of the Aristotelians rather 
than of Aristotle himself. In this matter, as Father Ivo Thomas well 
says, “the scholastics were the heirs to a tradition.” 

St. Thomas argued that the celebrated and extremely obscure 
passage in the third book of the De Anima, which was interpreted by 
the Averroists in a monopsychistic sense, not only need not be taken in 
this sense but also is better understood as meaning that the individual 
intellectual soul survives bodily death. And this is not simply a case of 
a Christian Aristotelian interpreting Aristotle in meliorem partem from a 
Christian point of view. Whatever one’s own opinion about the correct 
interpretation may be, Aquinas, as Father Ivo Thomas rightly argues, 
made out a very good case for his own interpretation. Indeed, if one 
reflects that Aristotle was associated with Plato in the Academy for 
some nineteen or twenty years, one would expect him, if he continued 
to believe in immortality at all, to believe in individual immortality. 

FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


A RUSSIAN SAINT 


Saint Tikhon Zadonsky, Inspirer of Dostoevsky, by Nadejda 
Gorodetzky (S.P.C.K. pi 


T= book provides English-speaking readers with an account of 
the life and spiritual development of one of the most popular 
Russian saints, St. Tikhon “from _meseech the Don,” who died in 1783. 

The author has done well to precede her work with a good historical 
background and to conclude by giving information about the impor- 
tant figures who play a part or are mentioned in the course of the 
narrative. Thus the book, without losing any of its intrinsic worth, 
becomes fully intelligible even to those (and unfortunately they are 
numerous) who have only a vague or mistaken conception of “Holy 
Russia.” 

Chapters on the Saint’s training and active life are followed by an 
account of his retirement and a section on “The Inward Man.” 
Chapter VI is a long study of his works and the sources from which 
he , ed his social teaching, his Pastoralia, the doctrinal background 
of his moral works and, finally, his ascetic and mystical teaching. 
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Chapter VII discusses the ever-increasing growth of devotion to the 
Saint. Chapter VIII, the composition of which must have proved very 
difficult, deals with St. Tikhon in Russian literature. The concluding 
chapter is an estimate of the Saint’s historical significance. 


»odyf The book is in all respects a good one. Not only is it an attractive, 
s, off well-produced volume, all but free from misprints, but it provides the 
con-| reader with a sufficiently accurate and many-sided picture of the 
ther §} spiritual life of the holy Bishop of Voronezh, of his ideals, his apostolate 


and his difficulties, and of the part he plays in the religious history of 
Russia. Furthermore, the biography is easy and pleasant to read, being 
uite free from any exaggerated sentiment. The author has avoided 


1 by t mawkish and affected style which spoils so many Lives of the 
nin} saints, even of the most lovable. The tone throughout is calm and 
dual f sincere, combining objectivity with a profound admiration for one 
e off who ranks among the greatest of Russian saints, and the reader is 


naturally led to share this admiration. The work is sufficiently well 
documented to inspire confidence, and dangerous conjectures are 
avoided. The bibliography is extensive, although not quite complete, 
especially in respect of Catholics who have written about the 
problems discussed in the book. 

Sometimes the author seems to adapt herself to her English-speaking 
readers, as when she refers to Orthodox bishops by their surnames 
(for example, on p. 70, Bishop Malinovsky), which is scarcely the 
custom among the Orthodox. 

Miss Gorodetzky has succeeded admirably in bringing out the 
characteristic aspects of St. Tikhon’s spiritual life and teaching: his 
vital, personal and direct love for Our Lord; his zeal to make men 
imitate and “follow” Jesus Christ; his indignation at contemporary 
social injustice and crimes against the poor; his love of holy poverty, 
even in the churches, and of simplicity; his respect for the sacrament 
of the Eucharist; his dislike of ritualism, that scourge which has done 
such harm to religious life in Russia. 

In connection with the Protestant writers, Hall and Arndt, with 
whom Tikhon was familiar, Miss Gorodetzky says: ““To speak of an 
influence would seem to us an exaggeration” (p. 98). We are more or 
less in agreement with this view.* 

Miss Gorodetzky’s remarks about the moral teaching of St. Tikhon 
are generally correct. One point, however, seems to us disputable. 
On p. 123 we read: “A noticeable feature of Tikhon’s explanation of 
the sacrament of penance is that it . . . indicates three categories of sin 
not usually mentioned in subsequent orthodox text-books.” But in 
fact we find this division of sins into three categories in such classic 


t See our article on St. Tikhon in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1950, I-Il, p. 90. 
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Russian moral theologians as Solarsky ;* and, among others, Olesnitzky 
— besides the seven deadly sins, the sins against the Holy 
Ghost.? 

Miss Gorodetzky does not cover up her hero’s failings, nor certain 
blemishes in his writings. For example, in one of Tikhon’s works she 
points to “a few lines which one would gladly not meet there: the 
priest is under the obligation to break the secrecy in a case...” (p. 126); 
the reference is to a law of Peter the Great obliging all priests to 
denounce to the police what they have heard in confession, if the sin 
consists of subversive activities against the State or of false miracles. 
The author suggests that these “few lines” were probably added by the 
official censors. That is very likely, for at that time the religious cen- 
sorship of the Empire did not hesitate to attribute to authors views 
which they oneide would never have put forward themselves. We 
have an instance of this in connection with the works of St. Dimitri 
of Rostov, whose pro-Catholic outlook was deplored; sometimes even 
the writings of certain Fathers of the Church were tampered with 
or “corrected.” 

On p. 131 we find the following statement: “The basis of every- 
thing he [Tikhon] said on practical morals or pastoral duties was 
Orthodox dogma.” That is true only if by Orthodox dogma is meant 
dogma as defined before the schism of the eleventh century. It is true 
to say, therefore, that Tikhon based his teaching on dogmas common 
to both Orthodox and Catholics. For that reason especially his spiritual 
and moral teaching is attractive and valuable to all Christians. 

Miss Gorodetzky shows great insight in her comparison of St. Tikhon 
with the ideal of the starets (the Elder) as elaborated by Dostoevsky. 
She writes: “Never did he [Tikhon] say anything that could justify 
the theories so dear to Slavophils and, to a considerable extent, to 
Dostoevsky. . . . He did not encourage national any more than personal 
pride. . . . He protested against social evils, but did not engage in 
politics. . . . For him to live was to die with Christ . . .” (p. 188). 
Despite his desire to portray St. Tikhon, Dostoevsky failed to pro- 
vide a true picture of a saint. This was inevitable, given the profound 
difference between the great novelist and the ascetic Bishop. 

Miss Gorodetzky’s book can be recommended to all who are seriously 


interested in ecumenical questions. 
S. TyYsZzKIEWICZ 


t Zapiski po nravstvennomou pravoslavnomou bogosloviou, St. Petersburg, 1860, 


vol. I, p. 246. 
2 Nravstvennoié bogoslovié, Kiev, 1892, pp. 89 ff. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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